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Ask for a copy of the 
new Bulletin that tells 
how Arches help. 
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SIXTY-NINTH YEAR 


Worth Running 


It’s Worth an Arch 


dh a mighty poor locomo- 
tive that is not worth an 
Arch. 

On the average locomotive, 
Security Sectional Arch saves 
enough fuel to pay for itself 
in less than two months; the 
Arch costs so little. 

And the worse condition 
the locomotive is in, the more 


valuable the Arch becomes. 

Get out a pad and pencil 
and figure out what you are 
losing on your archless power. 
We'll sit in if you wish. 

The result will be the 
strongest possible evidence of 
the desirability of your join- 
ing the other 1oo% Arch 
roads. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 


New YorxkK 
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COUPLER RELEASE RIGGING 


A COUPLER RELEASE 
RIGGING which provides 
maximum leverage, also 
a direct permanent connec- 
tion between the lever and 


coupler lock. 


Of simplest construction 
but mechanically correct. 





A COUPLER RELEASE RIG- | 


GING of but one design, suit- 
able for use on all types of cars 
as well as with all types of 
rotating levers. 


Coupler Release Rigging includ- 
ing Levers, Brackets and connec- 
tion to Coupler Lock furnished 


complete for new cars. 


Coupler Release Rigging for use 
between Lever and Coupler 
Lock only, furnished for repair 


or replacement purposes. 





“What you don’t have to spend for repairs is profit.” 


© a Esvecoesor Co. 


McCormick Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Montreal 
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Richmond, Va. 
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April 15 will mark the last day on which contributions will 
be received to our competition on co-operation, which was 
announced in several recent issues, and 


Stop particularly in the Railway Age of 
Playing March 8. The rate at which contribu- 
Poker tions have been coming in has .been a 


great inspiration to us and is indica- 
tive of the keen interest that is being taken by railroad 
officers and men in the matter of improving employee rela- 
tions on the railroads. The announcement of this competi- 
tion has developed some interesting reactions. Here is one 
of them. “Every time this subject (co-operation) is dis- 
cussed, a picture of a recent event comes before me. One 
of the principal officers of one of our most loyal employee 
organizations is, in the presence of a large assemblage of 
railroad and labor folk, addressing a government tribunal. 
He is proclaiming for the world to hear that ‘this tribunal 
does not understand the rules of the game. Before the 
tribunal came into existence the rules were well understood 
by both sides (they were the same as the grand old national 
game of poker). When the old days return, and not before, 
there will be peace and harmony.’ It is playing this game by 
many railroad officers and organization leaders that prevents 
co-operation. Poker is certainly not a co-operative game, and 
until we stop playing it we will have to continue writing the 
word ‘co-operation’ in quotation marks.” 


The 1% per cent dividend on Southern Railway common. 
stock—putting that issue on a 5 per cent annual dividend 
basis—is the first dividend ever paid 

The Southern Railway common _ stock- 


Common holders since the company was organ- 
Stockholder ized 30 years ago. The declaration of 
the dividend has three important 

aspects. It evidences the progressively increasing prosperity 


of the Southern Railway itself. It will serve as a text for 
much comment about the growing industrial activity ard 
increasing well being of the South. It permits, finally, the 
participation at last of the owner of Southern Railway com- 
mon stock in the prosperity of the railroad the stock of which 
he holds. President Fairfax Harrison put it very nicely in 
a statement issued after the meeting of the board of directors 
in which he said: “‘Unanimous action of the board initiating 
a dividend on the common stock is a ground of pride to the 
management, for it is the achievement of an ambition toward 
which we have worked steadily through many vicissitudes 
and disappointments. For nearly thirty years the stock- 
holders have waited while the property has been built up 
and the capital account has been secured.” It is not difficult 
to realize how pleased the Southern Railway management 
must feel about a step which measures the successful outcome 
of its labors over many years during which time it met and 
solved many perplexing problems. For years the Southern 
Railway has put back into its property enormous sums for 
improvement to the physical plant with resulting benefit to 
the territory served and the people and industries therein. 
The common stockholders have been the last to benefit. It is 
plainly Mr. Harrison’s regret that they should not have bene- 
fited sooner. The fact is, that with bettering conditions of 
the past two or three years, several railroads have now been 
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able to commence or increase disbursements on their cont- 
mon shares, witness notably the Pere Marquette, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Nickel Plate, the New York Central, the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico and now, finally, the South- 
ern. The drawback in railway financing for years has been 
the necessity of security new funds through borrowing rather 
than through the issuance of stock. The remedy, of course, 
will be to make stock more attractive by rates of return there- 
on that will sufficiently enhance its value. The railways 
have made substantial progress to this end and will make 
more as they see the desirability of giving, and are favored 
with the ability to give, greater heed to the needs of their 
stockholders. 


The old idea, too frequently held by operating officers, that 
signals were a necessary evil, is being rapidly overcome with 
’ a growing realization that signals will 
Operating Officer assist materially in getting trains over 
Wants to Know the road. As evidence that operating 
Signaling officers are seeking information on this 
phase of signaling, a signal supervisor 
of an important division on a large road reported recently 
that his division superintendent had requested him to secure 
copies of certain articles on the benefits of automatic signals 
in increasing track capacity by eliminating train orders, and 
to assemble information on the savings effected by the elimi- 
nation of train stops through the operation of passing track 
switches by remote controlled electric switch machines. In- 
formation supplementing the numerous articles published om 
this subject, is to be had from a committee of the Signak 
Section of the American Railway Association, which is mak-- 
ing investigations and assembling data regarding the cost of 
such installation and the savings in train operation to be 
expected. Signal officers should assist their superintendents 
in obtaining such information as is desired. With the grow- 
ing demand for increased track capacity every operating of- 
icer might well spend some time in becoming posted on what 
signals will do on his division, or if his division is so 
equipped, to find out if he is securing results equal to or better 
than those of some other roads. 


What was probably the first public discussion of the problems. 
and possibilities of the railway employees’ magazine took 
place at the meeting of the New York 

The Problems Railroad Club on March 21. Ten 
of Employees’ editors of as many different magazines 
Magazines spoke on different aspects of the work 

and the digest of their remarks, which 
appears on another page of this issue, affords a guide for 
serious thinking on the subject by any railroad officer inter- 
ested in it. And almost every railroad officer may profitably 
be interested in it. If his railroad does not have a magazine, 
then the possibility of establishing one, if it can produce 
results, should appeal to him. If his railroad already has 
a magazine, then he should know whether it is doing all it 
should in the interest of closer and more cordial relationships 
between employees and officers—whether or not his magazine 
is more effective than those on other railroads and why. Does 































































































































































































































































































































































































his editor have a broad, sympathetic outlook and is the man- 
agement allowing him to utilize his talent to the best advan- 
tage? The quality, as well-as the quantity, of railroad 
magazines has shown great improvement in the last few years. 
There is doubtless room for more improvement, but in what 
direction? The editor of the railway magazine is expected 
to understand the problems of railway officers and employees; 
otherwise he cannot co-operate with them in making their 
magazine most useful to them. It is not going too far to 
ask of the railway officer and employee a reciprocal study and 
understanding of the editor’s problems. The published report 
of the discussion-at the New York Railroad’ Club last Friday 
night puts.in easy reach of everyone the means of arriving at 
such.an understanding. 


Purchases and Recapture 


AILWAY FREIGT CAR PURCHASES so far this year have 

averaged about 5,000 cars weekly. They have been 
so large as to attract a great amount of attention in 
all quarters and particularly on the part of those who make 
it their business to study business conditions and who realize 
how great is the effect on industrial activity generally of 
heavy railway buying. In connection with the focusing of 
attention upon the heavy railway purchases in this manner, 
an interesting factor has come to life that seems surprising 
to people who are informed about railway matters. 

Somehow or other the idea has arisen that the reason the 
railways are spending so much money for new equipment is 
that they prefer to spend their money for improvements 
rather than let it be recaptured under the terms of the 
Transportation Act. How prevalent this idea has become 
it is difficult to say. It has, however, appeared in the 
columns of one reputable business paper and has been in- 
cluded in a talk on business conditions which was broadcast 
from one of the country’s most important radio stations a 
few nights ago. To railroad men whose’ primary school 
education teaches them the difference between additions and 
betterments, and maintenance, it seems impossible to believe 
that anyone who has made any study of the problem what- 
ever could possibly hold the belief that railways could avoid 
payment of recapture by purchases of new equipment. How- 
ever, business papers have a substantial influence in their 
fields and broadcasting stations reach thousands of listeners. 
So it is evident that in combating this belief one is not 
demolishing a man of straw. 

Actually, nothing more fanciful could be conceived than 
that the railroads could hold down their net income by 
appropriating money for new equipment. There is no in- 
dustry in this country in the accounting for which a more 
clean-cut distinction has been made between additions and 
betterments on the one hand and maintenance on the other, 
than in the railroad business. Outside of the fact that the 
carriers are required to keep uniform accounts, there is 
nothing more elementary in the entire accounting practices 
of the railways than this. Of course, carriers can appropriate 
money from income for the purchase of new equipment and 
strong roads frequently do so, but the appropriation is made 
after net income and not before. In other words, it is in 
effect an appropriation from surplus and can not possibly, in 
any way, appear as an operating expense. It is apparent 
that those who have conceived false ideas that railway net 
income can be reduced by appropriations for new equipment 
have no appreciation whatever of the fine lines of distinction 
that have been drawn for many years in the railway world 
as to what may be charged to maintenance or to capital 
account. 

Section 15-a says in effect that the favored carriers who 
have a net operating income of more than 6 per cent of 
their valuation shall return one-half of such excess to the 
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government. It is plainly the intent of section 15-a tha 
the costs of operation which result in a certain amount 
of net income shall include only reasonable expenditures 
for maintenance of way, structures and equipment. The 
commission is empowered to prescribe rules with reference 
to the determination of what is such reasonable expense. It 
is, therefore, difficult to see how the recapture clause can 
be evaded at all. Not only can it not be evaded by pur. 
chases of new equipment but it can also not be evaded even 
by excess expenses for maintenance. 

Those who believe that the carriers are led to buy equip- 
ment to avoid recapture of one-half the excess earnings over 
6 per cent must perforce also have it in their minds that the 
tendency to that end is strong enough to lead the railways to 
buy equipment and spend money therefor in advance of their 
needs. This idea is as fanciful as the original one, if for 
nothing more than the fact that orders are being placed ly 
many roads whose net earnings will be far from exceeding 
6 per cent. It entirely neglects the inability of the railways 
to meet their requirements for new equipment during the 
war period and the years following. The year 1923 was the 
first year in several in which the carriers were able to show 
substantial progress towards making up deferred require- 
ments. In 1923, they made the largest addition to their 
number of freight cars for any year, with one exception, 
since 1911. At the end of 1923, they actually owned fewer 
freight cars than they owned at the end of 1918. For the 
past several years the railways have not even replaced their 
old freight cars as these cars have worn out and been retired. 
Still less have they added to their equipment to take care 
of the rapidly expanding volume of railway traffic. 

To railway men these details are elementary. To others 
who are not familiar with railway practices and railway 
accounting, they may not be. The charge will probably be 
made again and again in the future that the richer railways 
are trying, in some manner or other, to evade the payment 
of one-half their excess earnings over the 6 per cent return 
as required by the terms of section 15-a of the Transporta- 
tion Act. These views will be expressed by some who, in- 
deed, may have a friendly interest towards the railroads but 
may, through lack of knowledge of the subject, be uninten- 
tionally doing the railways great harm. It is the first duty 
of any railroad man who hears such statements as _ those 
which we have here attempted to answer, to lend enlighten- 
ment to those who make them and to show them the error 
of their ways. 


An Evidence of a Change 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT of the signing of a contract by the 
Southern Pacific and the Western Pacific, providing 
for the joint use by the two roads of their two single track 
lines between Wells, Nev., and Winnemucca as double track, 
as described in the Railway Age of last week, is of more 
than local interest. Its special significance arises because 
of the change which it indicates in the attitude of railway 
officers towards competitive construction. It is only 15 years 
ago that the Hill and the Harriman systems were spending 
large sums for the duplication of lines and the mutual in- 
vasion of each other’s territory, in-a struggle for supremacy 
in the Northwest. The Western Pacific itself is a result of 
the attempt of the Gould system to invade what had long 
been regarded as Southern Pacific territory. While this chap- 
ter in the development of the American transportation svs- 
tem is a fascinating one, it gave rise to much wasteful con- 
struction, characteristic of which was the building of ‘he 
two lines up the Des Chutes canyon in Central Oregon. 
The contract which has just been signed between ‘hie 
Southern Pacific and the Western Pacific is typical of the 
newer attitude toward the development of our transpora- 
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tion facilities. From the standpoint of the Southern Pacific 
this arrangement provides it with 180 miles of much needed 
second track without the expenditure of any considerable 
amount of new capital. The “bridge” arrangement also 
secures for it a shorter route for the movement of traffic from 
Oregon to Utah and Eastern points, an important considera- 
in view of the increasing active competition with the 
m Pacific for traffic moving between Oregon and Mis- 
sour’ river points. 

(he Western Pacific will likewise benefit because of the 
heavier traffic which will be carried over its line, thereby 
utilizing its investment more fully and increasing the return 
from it. This arrangement is also of benefit to the public, 
because of the fact that the added facilities which are re- 
quired by the Southern Pacific are secured by the more com- 
plete utilization of an investment already made rather than by 
the expenditure of additional funds, which would of necessity 
be financed largely or entirely by the sale of securities to the 
public. This development will serve as an example to other 
roads to think well of the possibilities of utilizing the facili- 
ties already available before committing themselves to large 
expenditures to meet their needs. 


— 


A Plant Facility— 
Marked for Success 


[' IS THE view of those who have intelligently studied the 
situation that Henry Ford uses the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton, which he owns, as a plant facility. The railway carries 
raw materials to the Ford plants and finished Fords, Ford- 
sons, Lincolns and parts away from them. The traffic which 
he has been able to give the road is enormous and moves at 
high rates. The road, therefore, now has traffic that it did 
not have prior to the time that Mr. Ford took it over and 
earnings, both gross and net, that it never had before. _ Under 
conditions such as exist in this case, any railroad should be 
successful and it would be surprising were it not markedly 
successful, but Mr. Ford, notwithstanding the publicity given 
his railroad operations, has not made his road extraordi- 
narily successful as yet. What he has done will be found, 
on investigation, to be merely those things that any railroad 
might have done had it been offered like advantages. Mr. 
Ford’s railroad publicity (most of which others than he have 
been responsible for of late) thus far has been better than 
his railroad performance. 

It will be a matter of surprise to the railroad world if the 
day does not come in the near future when the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton is one of the most prosperous and, possibly, 
one of the most efficiently operated railroads in the country. 
Under conditions as they exist, the railroad has nearly every 
idvantage that could be desired and if there are any advan- 
tages that it may lack, its owner has sufficient finances so that 
he can secure them. 

A great deal of attention is being attracted to the Detroit, 
foledo & Ironton at this time because in 1923, the figures 
if which have just become available, the property had a net 
erating income of $1,786,924, as contrasted with a net 
perating deficit for 1922 of $158,984. The road had an 
perating ratio of 65 per cent in 1923 as compared with an 
perating ratio in 1922 of 83.3 per cent. That Mr. Ford 
s making progress is further evidenced in probably no better 

ay than by the fact that the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ratio 
' transportation expenses to total operating revenues in 1923 
as 34.9 per cent, which any railroad man will recognize as 
representing very favorable conditions. It develops, however, 
hat in 1923, as compared with 1922, Mr. Ford made a sav- 
ng of $691,243 in maintenance of equipment and of $252,- 
28 in maintenance of way and structures, a combined saving 
n maintenance of $943,371. The total saving in all operat- 
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ing expenses was $737,170. In other words, a large part of 
the saving which the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton made in 
1923, as compared with 1922, was in the cost of upkeep. Any 
concern can, at any time, readily show much better net income 
if it cuts down the cost of keeping up of its plant. 

There is a very good reason why Mr. Ford’s expenditures 
for maintenance should have been less in 1923 than in 1922. 
When Mr. Ford took over the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton it 
was in very poor physical condition because it had never had 
sufficient paying traffic to supply funds for proper upkeep. 
Mr. Ford decided to rehabilitate the property. The costs 
incident thereto were charged to the accounts of 1922. It is 
but common sense that once the expenditures for deferred 
maintenance were made the amount of work to be done in 
the following year would perforce be less. 

This is exactly the same situation that might arise in con- 
nection with the purchase of a house. It is as if a man had 
bought an old house about three years ago. It needed repairs 
badly but for various reasons the purchaser deferred the work 
in 1921. Therefore, his repair charges were small. He 
did the work in 1922 and paid carpenter, painter, plumber, 
etc., a total of $650. The expenses in 1922 for repairs on 
his house were, therefore, large. He was not required to do 
much of any work on the house in 1923. As a simple result, 
his cost of repairs in 1923 was small and, of course, less 








Secectep Items or D. T. & I. REvENUES AND EXPENSES 





1921 1922 1923 
Total operating revenues... . $6,453,669 $9,004,474 $10,417,412 
Maintenance of way........ 1,431,675 1,825,706 1,573,578 
Maintenance of equipment. . 1,112,131 2,108,814 1,417,571 
i errr 2,545,042 3,422,295 3,485,764 
Total operating expenses... . 5,406,761 7,503,642 6,766,472 


Net operating income or net 


. eae 43,322 Def. 158,984 1,786,924 
Operating ratio ....cccceses 83.7 83.3 65.0 
Net ton-miles .......... $488,412,000 $841,825,000 $871,224,000 





This is exactly what has taken place in con- 
nection with the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. Its expenses 
were so large in 1922 that it operated at a deficit. Its ex- 
penses for upkeep were sufficiently smaller in 1923 than in 
1922, so that this deficit became a net. The result secured 
offers no particularly valuable suggestion for the other roads 
to adopt. 

The question arises as to whether or not Mr. Ford may 
not have made part of his savings in 1923 by postponing 
proper maintenance. The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, for 
some reason, is excused from making reports to the Car 
Service Division so, to secure data concerning equipment 
condition one has to turn to the monthly averages of unser- 
viceable equipment reported on the O. S. forms to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The unserviceable freight loco- 
motives of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton in January, 1922, 
averaged 34.8 per cent. In December, 1922, the figure had 
become 18.1 per cent. In other words, deferred repair work 
on locomotives was caught up in 1922 so that the proportion 
of unserviceable locomotives was reduced during the year. 
Nearly every railroad in this country reduced its proportion 
of unserviceable locomotives during the year 1923. The De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton was one of the very few exceptions. 
In December, 1922, as already noted, the percentage of un- 
serviceable locomotives was 18.1. In December, 1923—one 
year later—it had become 22.7. The roads of the country as 
a whole showed a percentage of unserviceable locomotives for 
December, 1923 of only 18.8 per cent. Mr. Ford, in this 
case, trails rather than leads. His locomotive equipment is 
not in as good condition proportionately as is the equipment 
of the railroads of the country as a whole. 

The point is, at any rate, that Mr. Ford has .not as yet 
accomplished anything particularly wonderful in connection 
with his road except those things which go with the fact that 
in 1922 he spent large sums to rehabilitate it, practically all 
of which sums were charged to maintenance, so that he had 
to spend less money in 1923, and with the exception of the 


than in 1922. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































fact that he has given the railroad a large volume of automo- 
bile traffic which moves at high rates and which gives the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton money to work with that it never 
had _ before. 

Those who criticize the railroad managements of this 
country and who, for that purpose, point out the railway 
operating achievements of Mr. Ford are, in the last analysis, 
pointing out achievements that he has not yet made to take 
place. There is no question at all but what Mr. Ford is 
one of the greatest industrial leaders that the country has 
ever known. It is quite likely that he will, in time, make the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton as efficient a part of his organiza- 
tion as are his factories. That, however, he has not yet done. 
He has done nothing as yet that any industrial leader or rail- 
road man could not have done under similar conditions. 


Post Office Wage Increases 


HE Post Orrice DEPARTMENT seems to be up against a 

problem very similar to that which has often confronted 
the railways—a demand for increases in the pay of its em- 
ployees unaccompanied by any provision for meeting the 
additional expenditure involved. A number of bills to increase 
the pay of the postal workers are now pending in Congress, 
backed by such pressure on the part of the 300,000 employees 
of the Post Office Department that one of them is regarded 
as certain to be passed unless the members of Congress are 
speedily shown the inevitable consequences. 

The amount of the proposed increases varies consider- 
ably in the different bills and some of them include more 
classes of postal workers than others, but the most prominent 
of the bills is stated to represent an expense of over 
$122,000,000 and the Postmaster General is authority for the 
statement that any readjustment of the salaries of postal em- 
ployees must necessarily include the whole postal establish- 
ment and that a readjustment for the whole service along the 
lines provided for in these bills would involve an increase of 
$150,000,000 annually in the expenditures of the department. 
The department had a deficit last year of $28,000,000 and 
it is now estimated that the deficit for the present fiscal 
year will be approximately $30,000,000. Therefore an 
increase in the compensation of postal workers would have 
to be met in one of two ways, by an increase in postal rates 
or by an increase in taxation, so that the increased deficit may 
be paid out of the federal treasury. 

Postal employees should of course be adequately paid and 
some increases are undoubtedly justified, but one of the most 
prominent of the bills under consideration provides for 
increases in the salaries of clerks which in many offices would 
place them considerably in excess of those paid to the post- 
masters and most of the proposals in the bills are for chang- 
ing the basic salaries regardless of the varying changes in 
the cost of living conditions in different localities since the 
adoption of the present salary scale. 

Che Post Office Department takes the position that it 
is impracticable to consider these proposals for increases in 
salaries as wholly separate from the fiscal conditions of the 
department. This is also the position in which the railways 
have usually been placed. Many of the congressmen who are 
advocating the increase in postal salaries are advancing the 
easy argument that it may be offset by advancing the postal 
rates for second-class mail or for parcel post, both of which 
classes of mail are generally supposed to be handled at a loss, 
although no one knows how much of a loss, if any. 

Through the efforts of the Joint Postal Commission and 
by an appropriation of $500,000 the department has col- 
lected and is now assembling comprehensive data for the 
purpose of ascertaining the cost of carrying and handling the 
several classes of mail matter and performing the special 
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services incident to each, but no readjustment of postave 
rates or fees for special services can be made intelligently 
until this ascertainment can be made. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has proposed, therefore, that all matters affecting changes 
in salaries and conditions of employment involving increases 
in pay be submitted to some body such as a congressional 
commission that may be able to determine the relation between 
them and the possibility of readjusting the revenues of the 
department. Such a handling of the problem would appear 
to be for more just and equitable than hasty ill-considered 
legislation on the subject. 


Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Blue Book of Southern Progress, 1923. Contains much 
information on economic development of South, especially 
since 1900, including tables showing railroad mileage by 
states and other data on Southern railroads. 210 p. Pub- 
lished by Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md. 50 cents. 

Equipment Obligations, by Kenneth Duncan. Considers 
history, character, government co-operation in equipment 
finance, legal, investment and accounting aspects of equip- 
ment securities. 358 p. Published by Appleton, New York. 
$3.50. 

Long and Short Haul Section of Interstate Commerce Act, 
by Lewis J. Spence. Statement before Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, February 27, 1924. 40 p. Publisher 
not given, but probably available from offices of Southern 
Pacific Company, New York City, and San Francisco, Cal. 

Rate Making Rules and Consolidation Provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, by Walter D. Hines. Address at 
Transportation Conference, at dinner of Associated Banks of 
City ot New York, and comments on Sir Henry Thornton’s 
remarks on consolidation. 26 p. Publisher not given, but 
probably obtainable from author, New York City. 


Periodical Articles 


Arrangement and Relationship of Trackage and Ship 
Berth, by B. ©. Allin. Rail connections at shipside, espe- 
cially those at Houston, Texas. World Ports, March 1924, 
p. 25-36. 

‘titude of the Roads on Consolidation, by Harold F. 
Lane. Journat of the American Bankers’ Association, Febru- 
ary, 1924, p. 478, 538. Reprinted in Economic World, 
March 8, 1924, p. 328-329. 

The Gain in Railroad Efficiency. Transportation Output 
per Employee Back to the Level Established in the War 
Emergency. Barron’s, March 24, 1924, p. 6. 

He Says Popularity Won’t Pay, by Edward Hungerford 
A sketch of President Loree of the Delaware & Hudson Co. 
Collier’s, March 22, 1924, p. 16. 

The Post-War Wages Problem, by Prof. H. Clay. Pro! 
lem as affected by war-time government control of railways 
trade union organization, trade depression, etc. Economi: 
Journal, March, 1924, p. 1-15. ‘ 

The Theory of Quadrature in Economics, by Karl G 
Karsten. A typical procedure for investigation is given it 
the case of car shortage and interest rates. Conclusion 


(7 23): “Whenever the freight car shortage amounts to mor 
than 97,000 cars, net, the rates of 60-90 day commercial! 
paper fall, and whenever there is a shortage, or the surplus 
amounts to less than 97,000 cars, the interest rates rise.” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, March, 1924 
p. 14-29. 
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[The RaAtLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


Competitive Bidding 
for Railway Securities 


New York. 
To THE EpItor: 

There are several aspects of the recent decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in regard to the use of com- 
petitive bidding in the issue of railway securities which have 
not received the notice they deserve. 

There has already been stressed the fact that bankers are 
paid via an underwriting commission for considerably more 
than the mere placing of securities. They give advice and 
counsel in regard to shaping the securities to meet public 
favor, choose the opportune times for issue, and render other 
services to the railways which are ultimately reflected in 
better terms to the issuing corporations. Of utmost im- 
portance is the fact that strong bankers give a service of 
value impossible to measure in dollars in that they stand 
ready to take issues during times of money stringency when 
competitive bidding would bring either no bids or bids 
ruinously low. 

But it is not generally realized that a banker who has 
previously handled the issues of one road has a knowledge 
and experience in regard to the particular requirements of 
that road and the market situation of its securities which a 
new banker can gain only by similar experience. This 
knowledge enables him to give better advice to the railway 
and to distribute the securities at less cost than can another. 
The constant switching from one banking group to another 
would ultimately hurt a railroad and its credit, for sooner 
or later the successful bidders would fail properly to dis- 
tribute an issue and the consequent effect on its price would 
seriously affect future issues and the prices to be obtained 
by the carrier. 

Another aspect of the matter is that while the roads may 
at first obtain a point or two more for their offerings, it will 
force the sale of the securities to investors at prices which 
are in reality too high and which will not be maintained. In 
the long run this will tend to destroy the confidence of 
investors in new railroad issues. If this is not the case, it 
will reduce the commission to the underwriter and narrow 
rather than broaden the list of houses which will participate 
in such underwritings, thereby restricting the market for new 
issues and reducing the price to be received by the railway. 
The Norfolk & Western is often pointed to as a road which 
protits from the use of competitive bidding. It has profited 


slightly in the past, but it is noticeable that the purchasers 
of the recent offering of equipment notes were not the same 
houses which bought the previous issue, nor is it likely that 
the present group will bid so freely again. 


it is not only true that the failure to distribute new issues 
properly hurts the credit of the road particularly concerned, 
but it adversely affects the credit of other roads. If over 
bidding for an issue takes place it is usual that a large por- 
tion of the securities remain undigested. In order to get 
rid of these unsold bonds the syndicate gradually lowers its 
offering price. As usual in such cases, since buyers know 
the bonds are in a weak market position, the price must be 
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put below the true value, probably more so than the original 
bid was high. This not only affects the other issues of that 
road, but all similar issues of railroads generally. This 
naturally is reflected in lower prices to the carriers for new 
issues put out at that time. One road has perhaps saved a 
couple of points but has added to its cost and the cost of 
others ultimately. 

The fundamental trouble is that different parts of the 
economic machine fail to recognize the essential usefulness 
of others, and this applies particularly to the usual opinion 
of bankers and their place in the general scheme of things. 
The carriers generally are resisting attempts to reduce freight 
rates, and properly so, on the basis that the roads must have 
a return sufficient to encourage the entrance of capital into 
the railroad field; in other words, that lower freight rates 
will hurt the country in the long run rather than help it. 
The same applies to the issue of securities. To try to restrict 
the profit of bankers to a return not commensurate with the 
total of services rendered will react upon the railways by 
making the mobilization of capital for transportation fa- 
cilities more difficult. 

The railroads should resist any attempt to make the recent 
action in regard to Chicago Union Station 4%s a pre- 
cedent to be followed generally. HENRY S. STuRGIs. 


An Additional Thought 


on Track Joint Maintenance 


New York. 
To THE Eptror: 

A lettet to the editor in the Railway Age of March 15, en- 
titled “The Economics of Track Joint Maintenance,” and 
your editorial on the subject—particularly your conclusions 
calling attention to “first cost being given undue importance 
as compared to the cost of maintenance,” are most pertinent 
at a time when the railroads are making every possible effort 
to save in maintenance costs and to improve their service. 
Your concluding few lines very cogently give to the railroad 
executive engineer and purchasing agent a vital suggestion— 
“the selection of a track joint should be made on the basis 
of economy, including all factors and particularly that of 
the cost of maintenance.” 

The letter referred to was signed by Better Track, and 
discussed a subject which, when it is transferred from the 
abstract to the concrete, doubtless means that the track should 
show the same deflection under load at the rail joint as it 
does along the unbroken rail. ‘More economical track” is 
the term which the engineer wishes to be synonymous with 
“better track.” From a technical standpoint, most engineers 
agree that the stiffness of the track superstructure, regardless 
of its foundation of ties and ballast, should be such as to 
give the same up and down wave under load throughout the 
superstructure, i.e., it should be the same at the joints as 
along the unbroken rail, otherwise tamping must be substi- 
tuted for stiffness of construction. This seems to be ele- 
mental, but unfortunately it has not led to the elimination 
of much unnecessary tamping. This is indicated by the 
continued large use of plain angle-bar joints, many of which 
are not even of the improved types. It is a matter of simple 
physical test to prove that an angle-bar joint of the usual 
type, will give approximately twice the deflection of the 
unbroken rail in a track where the tamping had not been 
greater at the joints. This will hold true regardless of the 
attempts to “put a boy in a man’s job,” by the adoption of 
such expedients as heat treatment and the use of special 
steel for angle-bars and bolts, specially designed reinforced 
bars, etc., although it must be admitted, of course, that these 
special features do increase the stiffness. These measures 
may raise the percentage of stiffness of the joint from 30 up to 
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40 or even to 45; but it is 100 per cent of the stiffness of the 
unbroken rail that is needed to prevent, as described in the 
previous letter, “the penalties attributable to this weak link— 
low joints, puddled joints, battered rail ends, shortened life 
of rail, shortened life of joint ties, heavy labor expense 
attempting to maintain good track under these handicaps.” 

Rail-joint bars of modern designs are in use and can be 
had by any railroad which is sufficiently farseeing to pay the 
slight additional “first cost,” but which, as you correctly 
express in your editorial, “is commonly given undue im- 
portance as compared with cost of maintenance.” These 
modern bars are designed to give substantially the same de- 
flection as the unbroken rail, which bars, of course, to be 
efficient, also must be held up to their work by an adequate 
bolting structure. This, too, has been provided by improved 
types of joints now in service. It would seem, therefore, 
that the work prescribed for the research bureau suggested 
in the letter to the editor, is already at hand, but has not 
heen accepted by many executives, engineers and purchasing 
agents, “due partly to the fact that they are not fully in- 
formed as to the actual facts and the possibilities of the 
situation.” 

The economic answer to “Better Track,” therefore, would 
not seem to be in consuming maintenance labor and material 
in “picking up low joints” or in “the effort to bring the 
track back to condition,” but rather to keep the track from 
getting so badly out of condition at the joints by the choice 
of the modern types of rail-joints which give substantially 
the same stiffness and deflection as the unbroken rail. 
More Economicat TRACK. 


Salaries of Railroad Officers 


Newton CENTER, Mass. 


To THE Eprror: 

At various times there has been considerable criticism of 
the salaries paid to railway officials and of divers other 
forms of alleged “‘extravagance” in the transportation busi- 
ness. One of the bitterest critics of the railways is a man 
notorious mainly for his ownership of a string of radical 
newspapers and for his countless unsuccessful attempts to 
get public office. This man pays one of his special writers 
$200,000 a year. The point is that this radical publisher 
reserves to himself rights and privileges which he denies to 
others! For, obviously, a board of directors is quite com- 
petent to decide upon the compensation due to the adminis- 
trative officers of a railway, and to pass upon their quali- 
fications, without political or journalistic interference. 

The publisher referred to above does not want government 
ownership of yellow newspapers—why, therefore, is he al- 
ways howling for government ownership of the other fel- 
low’s property? Why are certain forms of property sacro- 
sanct, while others are considered fair game for any free- 
booter ? 

The oil controversy has not yet subsided, but agents are 
already fomenting trouble for the railroads. This time it is 
a land “fraud” forsooth! What the details are I neither 
know nor care. What I do know, however, is that the rail- 
roads went out west when no one else would, and that every 
community in that vast empire owes its very existence to the 
railroads. Surely they were entitled to anything that they 
could get, since, had it not been for them the land would 
have been worth nothing. 

It is hard to have patience when one sees and hears 
almost every day things that make for an utterly wrong 
concept of our industrial and commercial system. Thick- 
headed young men (of the “world-owes-me-a-living” type) 
rant about “corrupt corporations” ad nauseam. The truth 
is that they are not old enough to know the first thing about 
the history of corporate development and activity in this 


‘ 
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country, and that they have not had the experience which 
would render their opinions of the remotest value. 

This brings me to the chief and final point of this letter, 
which is that a long and varied experience has proved to 


me that the most vicious critics of the railways are invari- 
ably those who know nothing—or next to nothing— 


out 
the business. Certainly those who receive immense sums for 
writing scandal or petty trash should be the last to com- 


plain of the salaries paid to hard-working railway officers 
who have toiled for years to attain their positions. 

And when a sober thinker considers the staggering 
amounts squandered on non-essential trades and upon those 
who practice them, he wonders—angrily—how anyone can 
have the hardihood to find fault with railway salaries. 

ARTHUR CURRAN 


The Cost of the 


Automatic Train Stops 


Boston, Mass. 
To THE EprrTor: 

The announcement which has been made by the New York 
Central Railroad to the effect that it has let contracts for the 
installation of automatic train stops on an extensive mileage 
of its lines brings this academic or pseudo-scientific question 
down into the realm of actual life. These contracts evidently 
mean business. This great railroad system is now going ahead 
to spend actual money, received for the transportation of 
passengers and freight, in buying some highly complicated 
machinery to check the engineer who sleeps in his cab. How 
does the company’s treasury feel about it? How do the 
people feel about it? The people have to pay. 

Take the Boston & Albany, operated by the New York 
Central. This road’s main line is 200 miles long‘ from 
Boston to Albany; branches about 200 more; total 400. The 
government requires the stop apparatus to be put on the loco- 
motives of the whole main line, 200 miles. From the state- 
ments circulated in the newspapers and at Washington and 
elsewhere, it seems proper to calculate that the cost of install- 
ing the so-called improvement will be $10,000 per mile of 
road, at least; or $2,000,000 for the 200 miles. The interest 
on this investment at 5 per cent will then be $100,000 yearly, 
allowing nothing for maintenance. Where does this money 
come from? 

From Poor’s Manual it appears that the capital and bonds 
of the road amount to $51,000,000; gross receipts in 1922 
were 32% millions, operating expenses 28 millions, net rail- 
way operating income $4,489,590. The New York Central 
pays the stockholders something over $2,000,000 yearly in 
dividends, pays the interest on the bonds, and should also 
make some profit for itself and for future necessary expen- 
ditures to expand facilities when expansion is needed. 
It must now pay interest on 53 millions instead of 51 
millions. Its interest burden will be swelled about 4 per 
cent. How long will the public, which desires to see twice 
or thrice this sum expended at once for abolishing grade 
crossings, endure with patience such added burdens? 

Another way to look at these figures would be to say that 
the cost of the stopping devices is equal to absorbing the 
total amount of the dividends due the stockholders for one 
whole year. 

I am not arguing against safety. I do not want to swell 
the accident record for the sake of increasing the dividends; 
but isn’t there some more reasonable way to bring about the 
desired improvement? The Boston & Albany very rare'y 
kills or injures a passenger in a collision. It would be nece=- 
sary to goa good distance back in its history to find a case 
where a passenger was killed in a collision which would have 
been prevented by one of these contrivances. W. C. B. 
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a Extension of Waiting Room and Six More Tracks Placed 

‘he In Service Late in February 

CO- 

te- . 

nd By G. W. Wilsey 

ll- Principal Assistant Engineer, St. Paul Union Depot Company 

of 

ast HE St. Paut Union Depot ComMpaNy completed and six northerly tracks of the old yard, wrecking an arch-type 

vy, formally dedicated to public use, the third section of trainshed of about 250-ft. span and razing the remains of 

ey its passenger terminal construction project, by a public the original headhouse, which had been destroyed by fire in 
dance on February 23 which was attended by. over 10,000 1913 and subsequently used as a mail and baggage room. 

1s citizens of that city. Certain portions of the facilities in- On this area was constructed an elevated track structure 900 

2 cluded in this stage had, however, been used in a more or less_ ft. long and 124 ft. wide, adjoining a structure of similar 

- temporary manner for about three months. nature built in 1921. This structure was designed on the 

i] The St. Paul Union Depot Company is rebuilding its flat slab principle for Cooper’s E60 loading with tracks 

n passenger terminal in St. Paul as has been described in the spaced 12 ft. 6 in. on centers and with 25 per cent allowance 





Railway Age of May 18, 1917, page 1041; May 21, 1920, 
page 1442, and December 17, 1921, page 1200. Much of 
the new work is on ground previously occupied by the old 
facilities and as the station handles about 220 passenger 
trains daily, as well as many transfer movements, the work 
has been long drawn out. The construction program was 
livided into six periods, each one of which must be com- 
leted before the next can commence. There have also been 
interruptions between periods, due to delays in financing and 
ther causes. 

The first period consisted of the building of a headhouse 
n land acquired to the north of the old depot. This was 
hrown open to traffic on April 5, 1920, as described in the 
‘ailway Age of May 21, 1920. The second period consisted 
’ the building of an elevated structure supporting six new 
‘acks, with trainsheds, platforms and approaches thereto, 
n land formerly occupied as a waiting room and on newly 
quired land, as described in the issue of December 17, 
321. This work was thrown open to traffic on November 
1, 1921. 
The work just completed was started by removing the first 
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for impact. The slab is 21 in. thick and is supported on 
columns spaced 21 ft. centers in each direction. A complete 
description of this structure appeared in the Railway Age 
of December 17, 1921, page 1200. 

The whole area of the slab is waterproofed with a mem- 
brane, covered with 114 ‘in. of asphalt mastic as a protection 
coat. On top of this is about 15 in. of ballast below the 
base of rail. Platforms are built with their surface 8 in. 
above the top of rail, being supported on the slab with a 
sand fill and curb walls. The south side of the structure is 
enclosed by a mass type retaining wall, except the westerly 
300 ft., where the slab will continue to the south right-of- 
way line. 

A portion of the waiting room, 210 ft. long and 80 ft. wide, 
was constructed above the tracks. This is a single room, 
combining the functions of a concourse ani waiting room. 
On the easterly side, doors open to stairways between alter- 
nate tracks, while benches are arranged along the westerly 
side. This room has a high arched ceiling with skylights in 
alternate bays. 

Four of the six new tracks placed in the third period are 


























































to be through ones. Work has been started on the west ap- 
proach for these tracks, but is not yet completed. Subways 
will pass Sibley and Jackson streets under this approach, 
while a subway will connect the two streets under the north 
side of the approach. These subways are designed for the 


same loadings as the track structure, except that the tracks 
are spaced 14 ft. centers. 
A small engine terminal has been built in a triangular 














Steel Frame in Place for Waiting Room Extension 


space at the easterly end of the Depot Company’s property 
to accommodate the switching locomotives of the Depot Com- 
pany. Since starting work arrangements have also been 
made to take care of the road engines of one of the tenant 
lines. The turntable is the American Bridge Company’s 
standard 85-ft. deck table for 250-ton engines. It has a 
creosoted deck and is driven by an electric tractor. 
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Water is supplied by means of a 24-ft. by 12-ft. redwood 
tank supported on a wooden substructure. Water is obtained 
from a flowing well located in the southwesterly corner of the 
machineshop. An automatically controlled, electrically- 
driven centrifugal pump, in a setoff of a pipe tunnel beneath 




















Trainsheds and Platforms Under Construction. 


Room in Background 


Waiting 


the shop floor, raises the water to the tank. A pressure gage 
reading in feet and recording the water level in the tank, is 
located in the machine shop. 

The coaling station is a wooden structure covered with 
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Floor Plan at the Waiting Room or Concourse Level, Also Part Plan of the Track Level 
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March 29, 1924 


oO. | 

dwood Ro rtson’s process metal, having an overhead bin with a 
tained capacity of 25 tons. Coal is received from an elevated track 
of the in a concrete hopper of 60 tons capacity. A continuous 
ically. ele: trically driven bucket elevator hoists the coal from the 
neath receiving pocket to the elevated hopper. Provision is also 


made for sanding locomotives. 
(ie engine house and machine shop form a combined 
structure. The shop is 42 ft. by 80 ft. in plan. At one end 
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a 28-in. shaper, a 42-in. planer with 16-ft. bed, a bolt cutter, 
a drill press and an emery wheel. The Depot Company 
repairs its own frogs and switches, for which two forges and 
an acetylene outfit are provided. 

The grade of the ground on which these facilities are 
located has been raised about eight feet, making deep founda- 
tion construction necessary. The site was originally a swamp, 
necessitating 50-ft. piling for all structures. 





16 ft. is cut off for a boiler room, with a locker room and 
office above. The two stalls adjoining the machine shop are 
equipped with a drop pit. All five stalls have standard pits, 
sloping downward at the front end to meet a pipe tunnel along 
the north and west sides of the building. The house is 
heated with low pressure system from a cast iron boiler. Cast 
iron wall radiators are placed around the outside walls, 
except at engine doors. Between the rails at each entrance 














The Engine Terminal with the Water Tank and Coaling Station at the Left 


Foley Brothers, Incorporated, were the general contractors 
for all work. At the engine house a portable mixer was used. 
For the track structure a large plant, set up across an 80-ft. 
street from the westerly end of the work, with a one-yard 
Smith mixer fed from overhead hoppers was erected. Sand 
and gravel were received on adjacent tracks and transferred 
to storage piles with a locomotive crane. A belt conveyor 
beneath the piles and a vertical bucket elevator at the mixing 








View of Track Slab on August 3, 1923. 


grill, below which in the ceiling of the pipe tunnel is a 
ft. perfection pin radiator. 
\ 10-in. by 10-in. Worthington horizontal single stage 
trically driven air compressor with automatic control 
irnishes air for tools and blowing up engines. A 6-in. 
8-in. Worthington triplex electrically driven pump, with 
tomatic control, supplies water for washing out engines 
d for fire protection. 
(he machine shop contains a 12-in. lathe, a;36-in. lathe, 











On September 6 the Remaining 580 ft. Was Completed 


plant supplied the overhead hoppers. Cement was received 
on tracks along side the mixer and stored in a shed holding 
about six carloads. An Insley steel tower was used to raise 
the concrete for spouting across the street to a, hopper. Three 
Bethlehem auto trucks, equipped with one-yard hoppers, dis- 
tributed the concrete. With the help of a small portable 
mixer working on footings, 8,000 cu. yd. of concrete was 
placed in the track structure in the month of August. The 
placing of concrete on the track structure started on May 18, 
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and the 16,000 cu. yd. in it were placed by September 6, 
Two steam pile drivers were used. Excavation was done with 
a Northwest gasoline shovel. 

Until his death in June, 1923, W. C. Armstrong was chief 
engineer in charge of the planning and construction of the 
Union depot work. Colonel Frederick Mears, formerly chair- 
man of Alaskan Engineering Commission, succeeded him in 
July, 1923. The writer is principal assistant engineer. 
W. B. May is assistant engineer in immediate charge of con- 
struction. C. P. Bohland is general inspector. The archi- 
tect for the waiting room is Charles S. Frost of Chicago. 
Neiler, Rich & Co., of Chicago, acted as consulting electric 
and mechanical engineers. D. A. Daly is general superin- 
tendent and chief engineer for Foley Brothers, Incorporated, 
and J. R. Holmes is superintendent in charge of the job. 


Railroads Oppose Steel Car Bill 


Wasuincoton, D. C. 
EPRESENTATIVES of the railroads, appearing before 
R a sub-committee of the Senate committee on interstate 
March 20, vigorously opposed the 
bills introduced at the instance of the organized baggage 
handlers and express messengers to prohibit the use of express 
and baggage cars except such as meet requirements to be 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission and to 
require that new cars added after January 1, 1926, shall 
be of steel or steel underframe construction. It was testified 
that practically all new cars added by the railroads for the 
last ten years or more have been steel or steel underframe, 
that to replace the present baggage and express equipment 
with steel would cost $200,000,000, that such heavy and 
expensive equipment as proposed by the bills is not at all 
necessary for much of the service for which the cars are 
used, such as branch line service and that for which mes- 
sengers are not required to ride in the cars, and that most 
of the testimony offered at the hearing on March 11 by the 
proponents of the bills regarding unsafe or unsanitary con- 
ditions of some of the cars used was based on unusual con- 
ditions resulting from occasional emergencies. 

After a preliminary statement by W. R. Scott, president 
of the Southern Pacific lines in Texas and Louisiana, V. R. 
Hawthorne, secretary of the Mechanical Division of the 
American Railway Association, gave statistics showing the 
increase in the number of steel and steel underframe bag- 
gage and express cars since 1915, and also showiny the 
inaccuracy of testimony offered on behalf of the express 
messengers which seemed to show an increase in the number 
of wooden cars on certain lines. For example, Mr. Haw- 
thorne showed that incorrect figures had been given for the 
Pennsylvania because those for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in 1917 had been compared with those of the Pennsylvania 
System for 1922. The subsidiary lines had reported sepa- 
rately for the earlier year. Very material progress has been 
made by the railroads in replacing this kind of equipment 
with steel or steel underframe construction, Mr. Hawthorne 
said, the percentage of the total which are of steel or steel 
underframe having been increased from 31.6 in 1915 to 50.2 
in 1922. 

S. A. Stockard, general superintendent of transportation 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, in reply to testimony regarding 
the use of Arms “horse” 


commerce on 


cars, said that his company in 
December, 1923, had leased 20 steel underframe Arms ex- 
press cars because of the delayed delivery of new steel cars, 
and that they are equipped with safety appliances and are 
in an entirely safe condition. They are not equipped with 
lights, but they are used entirely for full car shipments and 
messengers do not ride in them. All cars in which messen- 
gers ride are of steel or steel underframe, and the messen- 
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gers ride in only about 20 or 25 per cent of the cars. ‘or 
ten years the Atlantic Coast Line has not constructec a 
wooden car, and it has retired 72 wooden cars while increas- 
ing its number of steel cars from 43 to 225. It has also 
contracted for 10 steel baggage and express cars for 1924 

delivery, which will increase its percentage of steel cars to 
56. It would be a great hardship, he said, to require riil- 
roads to use steel cars for full car shipments which do not 
require messengers and for branch line service, and while 
the desirability of steel cars is not questioned legislation to 
force the use of steel for baggage and express would be at 
the expense of improved coaches and automatic signals or 
grade crossing elimination. Local passenger service is 
doomed, Mr. Stockard said, because of the competition of 
automobile transportation, and until some substitute is found 
for it the present service ought not to be made more. ex: 
pensive. If the steel car bill should be passed it would re- 
quire the purchase of equipment to be set aside in a few 
years. 

W. B. Porter, inspector of transportation on the Louisville 
& Nashville, pointed out that the complaints made by the 
express messengers in their testimony were based mainly on 
alleged conditions on a few roads and particularly to the use 
of Arms cars which, under ordinary conditions, are not-used 
for messenger service but for full car service. All these cars, 
he said, have steel underframes. He discussed some of the 
conditions in messenger service described by some of the pre- 
vious witnesses and said that the 24-hour runs mentioned are 
very rare exceptions, as the average is about 12 hours. While 
messengers and baggage masters are forbidden by the rules 
to leave their cars these regulations are subordinated to the 
rule of reason. The Louisville & Nashville operates 417 
passenger trains daily, Mr. Porter said, and in 10 years 
only one express messenger has been killed. He said that 
most roads intend to do what the bills contemplate as rapidl) 
as possible, but the bill before the committee gives preference 
to one feature of safety, as there are still 15,000 wooden 
coaches. 

D. T. Murvine, general manager of transportation of the 
American Railway Express Company, also denied much of 
the testimony of the proponents of the bill except as it .ap- 
plied to emergency conditions. He said there are only a few 
express messenger runs as long as 24 hours, and they are 
in the West, where at the time the runs were established 
accommodations were infrequent. The express cars are gen- 
erally kept clean and sanitary except on account of emer- 
gencies and all complaints are promptly and properly han: 
dled with the railroads. 

W. A. Yager, president and general manager of the Arms- 
Yager Railway Car Company, described the Arms cars which 
had been referred to by the express messengers and their 
representatives as “horse” cars. The company has leased 
124 of its cars, which were built primarily for express serv- 
ice, to the railroads: They all have steel underframes, 80 
of them are new and are equipped with heating systems, 
94 are equipped with oil burners and the last 50° are 
equipped with emergency valves. The company has other 
cars in reserve for the transportation of horses, which is n¢ 
a comparatively unimportant part of its business, and the 
express cars are very seldom used for livestock in any wav 
Regarding complaints concerning the condition of the cars 
used by the Seaboard Air Line he said that these cars ; 
being put through the shops as rapidly as possible. 

Representatives of the short lines also testified regarding 
the great hardship that would be imposed if the requireme! 
of the bill were applied to their service. 

THE CANADIAN NATIONAL has made arrangements for 
establishment of radio telephone broadcasting stations in Win! 
peg, Saskatoon, Regina, Edmonton, and Calgary, by taking o' 
stations which already exist. 
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The Function of the Employees’ Magazine 











Ten Editors Tell of the Magazine’s Accomplishments, 
Its Problems and Possibilities 


HE PROBLEMS and accomplishments of the railroad 
employees’ magazine were discussed from many angles 
by ten editors of these magazines at a meeting of the 

New York Railroad Club on March 21. Attention was 
directed to the great increase in such organs during recent 
vears and opinions were expressed as to what the content of 
them should be. 

The speakers were as follows: Pitt P. Hand, New York 
Central; George Flatow, Long Island; G. Watson James, 
Chesapeake & Ohio; Joseph A. Frederickson, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit; Margaret Talbott Stephens, Baltimore 
& Ohio; Walton M. Wentz of the Pennsylvania, Eastern 
Region; William F. Hooker, Erie; Henry Proctor Waugh, 
Interborough Rapid Transit; L. P. Sisson, Pennsylvania, 
Central Region, and Holcombe Parkes, Norfolk & Western. 

Some points emphasized by the speakers were as follows: 

1. The magazine should be educational—teaching funda- 
mentals of economics as applied to railroads, problems and 
accomplishments of various departments and occupations so 
that the whole organization may know and appreciate them; 
should present facts rather than arguments on controversial 
matters and allow employees to judge for themselves; should 
be un employees’, not the company’s, magazine. 

The magazine should appeal to the heart, arousing 
sensations of love, mirth, reverence and romance. If em- 
plovees feel right there is a chance that they may be led to 
think right. 

Do not expect the magazine to pay cash dividends 
directly or that it will succeed in fighting unions, playing up 
the foibles of the ranks or get twelve hours’ work out of eight 
hours’ duty. Honest pride in one’s work and loyalty to the 
ganization can be accomplished without paternalism, cant 
or hyprocrisy. 

The employee’s family is an important field for, cir- 
ulition and must be thought of in the magazine’s make-up. 
rhe co-operation of the wife in keeping her husband in 
goo! health and free from worry will make him a better 

ader. The children likewise should be considered in 

ning the magazine. 

Che editor ought to be as well informed on general 
sul jects as the editor of a great metropolitan newspaper and 
he must be a well-trained journalist. At the same time he 
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must have a special knowledge of railroading and railroad 
men. To secure such a man and keep him, the management 
must be willing to trust him and to pay him well. 

6. The constant and intensive inculcation of the principles 
of safety and courtesy is one of the most important activities 
which the magazine can undertake, benefiting, as it does, 
the employee, the public and the company. 

7. If you want to know whether your employees are in- 
terested in their magazine or not, see how many of them ask 
about it if it does not appear on time; count their con- 
tributions of photographs and news items. 

Abstracts of some of the addresses follow: 


The Educational Value of the 
Railway Employees’ Magazine 
By Holcombe Parkes 


Education has been defined as “the systematic imparting 
of knowledge.” We can all agree that the knowledge we 
want to impart in the employees’ magazine consists of funda- 
mental economics, particularly the economies of the railroad 
field; information that will tend to bring officers and men 
closer together in a bond of friendship and understanding; 
information that will result in a better conception of the 
other fellow’s problems; information that will inspire team- 
work, loyalty, pride in the work, efficiency, economy and all 
of those desirable effects that sometimes seem to belong on 
the war’s casualty lists. 

When we come to the “imparting” part of this definition 
we run into a field where rapidly changing conditions have 
rendered old ideas obsolete and where new ideas are just 
taking root. In the old days physical and operating con- 
ditions on our railroads were such as to permit of this educa- 
tional work being done by word of mouth. The president of 
the road was “Jim” to the men. And he had time to keep 
that close, friendly relationship alive. So it was with all 
of the officers. The educational problem was solved auto- 
matically—and_ personally. 

Then, with the development of our great railroad systems 
this personal contact was lost to a large extent. The execu- 
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tive was too busy with the many problems which this growth "The Railway Employees’ 


brought with it. The educational phase of railroading be- 


came lost to sight or, if recognized, it was viewed as the fifth Magazines Association 
wheel on the wagon. Yet there never has been a time when 


we needed more, either the old personal contact or a substi- By George Flatow 
tute. And today, the railway employees’ magazine is that 
substitute. As a substitute it must accomplish all of the 
beneficial results of the old time personal contact in the face 
of many other changed conditions which greatly complicate 
the problem. 


Despite its extremely informal character, in my opinion 
the association has been and will continue to be a moy 
potent factor in the fundamental work of bringing about ; 
closer and more harmonious relationship between the rail- 
way managements and the rank and file of railway em. 
We can readily agree then on the knowledge which we want _ployees. 

to impart and the results which that imparting should pro- In order to appreciate fully the usefulness of the associa. 

duce. tion, and what has actually been accomplished in the com- 

But when we speak of the “educational value” we find paratively short period of its existence, it is necessary to 

a horse of another color. We mean, of course, education relate, briefly, a history of railway employees’ publications, 

that is valuable. And value in this case depends directly up to the time our association was founded. 

upon: First, selection of material; second, its presentation or An investigation recently conducted by one of our mem. 

dress, and; third, the correct concept of the average rail- ber editors’ developed the fact that the first publication 

way employee. My concept of these things seems to differ issued in the interest of railroad workers, was the Great 
somewhat from the usual practices. Western Railway Magazine of England, which made its 
Perhaps I can best illustrate the matter of selection by appearance in 1889, and is still “going strong.” 

an illustration using the bewhiskered controversy over gov- In the United States, the signal honor of publishing the 

ernment ownership. Some railway employees are heart and first employees’ magazine worthy of such designation, be- 

soul for it; some are sincerely opposed to it; the majority are longs to the Erie Railroad. President Underwood authorized 
probably neutral. Should the railway employees’ magazine its issuance, and the Erie Magazine commenced publication 
carry arguments against government ownership; should it jin March, 1905, just nineteen years ago. Edward Hunger- 
point out its fallacies and openly attempt to combat the cam- ford, the well-known railway journalist, was its first editor 
paign of propaganda against private ownership and opera- Other railroads followed shortly afterward, and in De- 
tion ? cember, 1906, the first issue of the Santa Fe Magazine made 

My answer would be, “no.” Instead, I would simply its bow, followed in 1907 by the Rock Island Magazine. 
present the facts about the achievements of the railroads and Then came the Pere Marquette in 1909, the Missouri-Kan- 
particularly the railroad. And so it is with almost every sas-Texas, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Baltimore 
point in controversy. Give the facts so that they reflect the & Ohio and the Illinois Central magazines in 1913. the 

credit that is due to the man in the ranks and he in turn Canadian Pacific in 1915, the Chesapeake & Ohio in 1916, 

solves your problem for you. the New York Central and Long Island in 1920, the Union 

Furthermore, and this is vitally important, it is only by Pacific Magazine and the Pennsylvania News in January, 
avoiding these controversial questions as such, that the em- 1922, and the Chicago Great Western Magazine a month 
ployees’ magazine can obtain and hold that allegiance which _|ater. 

is absolutely necessary if the publication is to be of any real In the early part of 1922, George M. Crowson, editor of 

value. This is not “passing the buck,” it is simply convey- the Illinois Central Magazine, evolved the idea of forming 

ing the idea to the reader that you respect his intelligence an association of railway editors. On April 5, 1922 twenty- 
and expect him to base his views on a sane appraisal of five persons, representing eighteen magazines, newspapers, 
facts. And I don’t believe that any railroad employee, sO bulletins and other publications, met in Chicago and formed 
treated, will ever be led astray as long as railroad conditions the Railway Employees’ Magazines Association. The com- 
and facts are as they are now. bined circulation of all the railroad employees’ periodicals 
issued at that time, did not exceed 750,000 copies monthly. 

. Today, after only two years of life, but largely as the 

Interesting the Home Folks result of intensive missionary work which it has been con- 

ducting since its inception, the association has increased its 

By Margaret Talbott Stevens membership over 100 per cent, with almost a corresponding 

As railroaders, we are agreed that the big purpose of the increase in the number of copies published monthly. 
railroad magazine is to create and to keep alive the family Please take particular notice, that although it took eighteen 
spirit between employer and employee; to keep the worker in years for only eighteen periodicals to come to the surface, 
touch with the happenings on his railroad; to encourage in the past two years such wonderful progress has been 
him in habits of safety, good health and thrift, to the end made that today the association’s membership comprises no 
that he may give his best to his work. But without the co- less than thirty-three Class I roads, whose mileage approxi- 
operation of the home folks, our job would be all uphill mates 170,000 miles. They issue thirty-eight different pub- 
travel. A man may have all intentions in the world to play _lications which appear weekly, semi-monthly, monthly and 
safe, but if he has a nagging wife, who brings to him all bi-monthly, and are made available to something like 1,450,- 
of her domestic worries for him to shoulder, his mind cannot 000 men and women employees. It is conservatively esti- 
be free to observe the safety rules. And how much good can mated that these thirty-eight railroad family organs are 
we accomplish by preaching the care of the health to a read monthly by at least 6,000,000 people. 
dyspeptic whose wife is a poor cook? And can we even Railroads not heretofore mentioned, which are issuing 
expect safety from a worker whose very stomach suffers for employees’ publications, include the Southern Pacific, Sout!- 
the lack of nourishing foods, properly prepared and attrac- ern Railway, Maine Central, Northwestern Pacific, Missouri 
tively served? We may run in the magazine a series of Pacific, St. Louis-San Francisco, Nickel Plate, Chicago & 
articles well calculated to help the employee save his money North Western, Norfolk & Western, Gulf, Mobile & Nort!:- 
or to build himself a home, but if his wife be extravagant, ern, Central of Georgia, Kansas City Southern, Buffalo, 
can we hope that our efforts will succeed? Show me the Rochester & Pittsburgh, Atlantic Coast Line, Detroit, Tole:Jo 


successful railroad man and 1 will show you the roots of & Ironton, Delaware & Hudson, Edenborn Lines and te 
home influence somewhere behind his career. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & Tennessee. 
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Mention should also be made that, in addition to its 
Mutual Magazine, appearing monthly, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is publishing a newspaper semi-monthly, in each 
of its four regions, the aggregate circulation of which is 
about 220,000 copies per issue, or approximately 6,000,000 
copies per year. 

Twice a year the editors of these magazines, their assis- 
tants and others connected with the editorial and business 
departments, meet at some central point, to discuss ways and 
means of improving their magazines or newspapers, both with 
respect to their physical make-up and the character of their 
contents. 

The next convention of editors is scheduled to be held in 
St. Louis on April 18 and 19. To give an idea of the 
thoroughness with which they will discuss the question of 
improvement of their publications, here are ten of the topics 
on the program: The Magazine as an Ally to All Depart- 
ments; What an Editor Should Know About Printing and 
Printing Costs; How to Produce a Well-Balanced Magazine; 
Humor in the Magazines; Fiction in the Magazines; Sub- 
mitting Proofs to Authors and Superior Officers for Editing; 
Conventions of Correspondents; Boys’ and Girls’ Section; 
Prizes and Contests; Rejecting Manuscripts Diplomatically. 


Qualifications of a Railway 
Employees’ Magazine Editor 
By William F. Hooker 


The editor of a railway employees’ magazine ought to be 
as well informed as the editor of the London Times or its 
New York namesake. He ought to know more than the 
editors of these-great newspapers about the railroad business 
as it is related to railway employees. 

The railway employee magazine editor at the present time 
is not, generally speaking, as important a personage as he 
should be. I am inclined to believe that he is too often con- 
sidered, like the pass bureau, a sort of fifth wheel to the old 
thing—a necessary evil—a non-producer. But we are 
gradually changing this opinion by our demonstrations. 

It is the well-defined purpose of a properly conducted 
railway employees’ magazine to place before its readers in 
attractive form lessons in good service and to do it in no 
fault-finding manner. That there are good results from 
safety-first stories, articles about carelessness and indifferent 
work, almost any editor will testify. 

Unless the editor knows how to do these things without 
being offensive he should not try or be allowed to edit a 
railway employees’ publication. And unless he has had wide 
experience in editorial or publicity work he is unfit for his 
job. 

An editor dealing with railway employees is not obliged to 
use salve or molasses all the time, for at times it will be 
necessary for him to call attention to bad phases of the 
service; and if he is not doing this continually the results 
will be magical, because such an editor is not an habitual 
grouch or fault-finder; and this is back of him when he has 
something unpleasant to say. 

No man can successfully edit a railway employees’ maga- 
zine and engage in acrid controversy, and he ought to know 
—lhy experience—how to keep away from anything of the 
kind. But he should encourage discussion, invite it, espe- 
cially about matters of mutual welfare. 

[f a railway employee magazine editor is unable to win 
the confidence of his readers and hold it he might as well 
quit. Incidentally—maybe more than incidentally—it is 
necessary for the editor to have the support of his employer, 
and if he can demonstrate that he knows his business he 
will have no interference from his boss. 

If a railroad officer wants to start a magazine let him 
mploy a trained editor and turn him loose. Tell him what 
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is wanted but don’t tell-him how to do the job. If he is 
the right man he knows more about it than his employer. 
I am talking about a real editor—not a figurehead, but a 
man of long experience. Trust him and pay him well. 
Don’t expect immediate returns either in morale or income 
from advertising to pay the bill. It is a slow process, even 
with the best kind of management. Employ a cheap man of 
little experience if you will, but don’t expect good returns of 
any kind at any time. Cheap editors are the most expensive 
in the long run. Don’t employ an editor solely because he 
writes well—he may be an ass when it comes to diplomacy, 
and a real editor is a diplomat. 


The Railroad Newspaper 
By Walton M. Wentz 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is doing pioneer work in the 
field of railroad employees’ publications by issuing a news- 
paper—the Pennsylvania News—twice a month, in four 
separate editions. 

The railroad newspaper, as such, made its first appearance 
on our lines in 1922, in our Central region, with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. Today each of the four regions has its news- 
paper with a combined circulation of over 220,000 copies. 

Regular newsprint paper stock is used; regular newspaper 
style of type and make-up are employed, and on each edition 
of the Pennsylvania News regular newspaper practices are 
indulged in throughout. 

Here, also, we had to do a little pioneering. The News 
was inaugurated in the Central region with a six-months’ 
tryout. The thought was that if it was well received and 
its success there warranted it, consideration would then be 
given to establishing an edition in one other region. 

At the expiration of the six-months’ period, the editor told 
me that his honest opinion was that the management couldn’t 
stop it without causing a great deal of objection on the part 
of the employees, and the possibility. of losing much of 
their high regard for those who had originally authorized for 
them what they at that time had begun to call “our news- 
paper.” 

The second edition was started in the Northwestern region 
in Chicago, and thereafter in the Eastern region and the 
Southwestern region. 

With so large an organization as ours, scattered over so 
wide a territory, the question of issuing an employees’ pub- 
lication was one of policy. It was felt that something should 
be done to promote still further the harmonious relations 
between the management and the employees, and to let each 
one know that he has a part to play in keeping this big 
railroad going. 

It was also felt that every reasonable effort should be made 
to develop a family spirit among the employees, get them 
better acquainted with one another, with their officers and 
with the property and to encourage them to take pride in 
their work. 

With the railroad divided into four regions, when the plan 
of publishing a newspaper in four separate editions was sug- 
gested, it met with almost instant favor. The frequency with 
which the newspaper would be issued as compared with a 
monthly publication seemed to enable it to fill the bill much 
better, in that news concerning the social activities of the 
men and their families, or the happenings on the road or in 
the shops or offices could be capitalized by the editor when 
it was still fresh and thus spread its good cheer and pleasant 
effect throughout the region. 

Announcement from the management must be made simul- 
taneously at all points on a railroad if misunderstandings are 
to be avoided. In this respect, the Pennsylvania News, com- 
ing out every two weeks, is beginning to fill a big gap in rail- 
road operation on the Pennsylvania Railroad System. As 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































time goes on its usefulness along these lines will be even 
more apparent. 

On the Pennsylvania News, we editors were given one 
order when we started on our work and that was, substan- 
tially, “Get out a newspaper that the employees of your region 
as well as their families will read.” 

To make a real live, interesting newspaper it must con- 
tain just that kind of news. It means that in addition to 
the humorous items contained in the classified personals 
from the divisions or departments, there must appear in each 
issue the human interest articles, items of general news inter- 
est throughout the region, timely editorial comment, news con- 
cerning railroad matters in which the local region played a 
part, and specialties, such as radio talks, activities of the 
women (whether employees or members of the railroader’s 
family), health hints and sports. 

Each region has the same editorial staff, which consists 
of an editor, an assistant editor and a stenographer. To 
inject into the newspapers the proper newspaper technique, 
a practical railroad man and an outside practical newspaper- 
man were chosen to edit each edition. 

The organization for gathering news is the same in each 
region. A chief divisional correspondent has been appointed 
on each superintendent’s division. In the general offices, 
each department has a representative. These men were not 
chosen at the start for their ability to write but because 
of their personality, general acquaintance on the division or 
in the department, and their ability to approach people in a 
pleasing manner. Our experience has shown that the success 
of the newspaper on any division depends largely on the 
local correspondent 


The Magazine as a 
Factor in Railroad Morale 
By Pitt P. Hand 


Any extended consideration of employees’ magazines leads 
to the conclusion that their principal object and goal is 
improvement of morale of the working forces. In fact, one is 
apt to conclude finally that there is no sufficient reason for 
their existence, and unless they do contribute to better morale 
they should not be published by a railroad or any other in- 
dustrial concern. Superior morale decided the World War 
and the morale of the armies which became victorious was 
a subject of great concern, particularly to the war-time 
leaders of America. Morale has been accorded increased 
attention ever since that time and is now recognized as a 
great factor in American industry. 

he evidence seems overwhelming that the moral and 
mental factors of zeal, spirit, hope, confidence, etc., of large 
bodies of men are affected favorably by the publication of 
employees’ magazines, or “house organs,” as they are termed 
in general industry. The mere fact that such publications 
have multiplied during recent years in all branches of in- 
dustry, including the railroads, would indicate that they are 
Among American railroads, probably a dozen 

magazines have been established during the 
last few vears and I have never yet heard of any railroad 
having established one and_ thereafter suspended its 
publication 


“au success. 


new company 


Fundamentally the benefits of a magazine are those which 
come from having a personnel well informed, as against one 
but partially informed, on all affairs pertinent to the em- 
plovees’ work. In very many instances the magazine removes 
the manifold evils of misunderstandings. 

A company publication of proper broad policies, sym- 
pathetic spirit and wide scope can cultivate a family spirit 
that is of benefit, not only to the individual worker, but 
which will actually increase productive efficiency, and con- 
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tribute much to the contentment and 
organization. 

A company magazine, if sufficiently attractive, and read 
by all, tends to humanize railroad service, and inspire pric 
in and respect for the organization. A vast number of rail- 
road jobs are confined to a local sphere, wherein the worker 
is compelled to perform routine or mechanical routine duties, 
restricting his knowledge and interest to the limits of one 
community or to one division. Such a position tends to 
make a worker feel that his post is unimportant and, there- 
fore, incline him to drift into a rut. But when the magazine 
brings to him regularly stories of the interesting events and 
activities affecting his fellows on other divisions in the 
great organization, his vision is broadened and he is inspired 
to pride and new effort. 

Railroad workers in general are as keen as any class for 
self-improvement in their chosen vocation. The magazine 
columns, beside affording a constant interchange of ideas 
among the workers themselves, supply the quickest method of 
explaining to them improvements or innovations projected 
or adopted by the management, which it is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the service that they should know. 

For example, the so-called “booster,” invented to give 
added power to locomotives in starting trains and on heav\ 
grades, was fully described and pictured long before this 
device was placed in service. The details of its character, 
purpose and mechanism were read and re-read with keen 
interest by practically every locomotive engineer, and when 
the machine was installed the men who were to handle it 
were ready for it. The same beneficial result followed ad- 
vanced publication regarding the “container cars,” and the 
employees of all of the several departments concerned were 
fully cognizant of the plan and efficiently ready upon its 
inauguration. The interesting information advanced to them 
gave them zeal and improved morale. 


stability of an 


Other Speakers 


Mr. Waugh talked on “Inspiring Courtesy and Safety 
Among Employees.” He regarded activity along this line as 
one of the most important contributions which the magazine 
could make to employees, the company and the public. 

Mr. Frederickson discussed “‘the Reaction of the Employees 
to the Magazine’ and suggested as a test of the strength 
of this reaction the counting of the inquiries received from 
employees if the magazine were late in appearing and, 
furthermore, that the contributions of photographs and news 
items be watched and checked. 

“The Appeal Spot” was the subject of Mr. Sisson’s paper. 
He said in part: 

“My ideal of an employee publication is one which does 
not neglect the appeal to those noble emotions lodged in the 
heart. It should seek honorably, cheerfully and sincere) 
to arouse in the reader the sensations of love, mirth, reverenc: 
romance and adventure. To me, my readers are first of a!! 
intensely human, teeming with emotions predominant!: 
good. I am much more concerned how they feel about their 
newspaper than how they think about it. If they feel right 
there is a chance for a square-dealer and a square-shooter t 
vet them to think right.” 

Mr. James’ subject was “Putting Humanity into an En 
ployees’ Magazine.” He predicted disappointment for am 
one who expected to get an immediate financial return ou! 
of the investment in an employees’ magazine or of an 
attempt to use the magazine to fight employees’ organizations 
foster paternalism or to try to “get twelve hours’ work out « 
eight hours’ duty.” The editor, he said, should not look 
down on his readers, but treat them as human beings an‘ 
fellow employees. If his attitude was right and he was give 

a free hand by the management he could help create loyalt 
and the family spirit without resorting to cant or hypocris\ 
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Norfolk & Western Lease Under Discussion 
Earned 13.9 Per Cent on Common Stock in 1923 But 


Without Moving 


Western at this time is the discussion of its possible 

lease by the Pennsylvania. Committees representing 
the boards of directors of the two roads will get together in 
the near future to see if satisfactory terms can be arranged. 
To judge by the amount of discussion that has already taken 
place, one might imagine that the lease was something of a 
cut and dried affair; this is not the case. A few days ago 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, issued a state- 
ment in which he said: ‘The many rumors that are being 
published respecting a proposed lease of the Norfolk & 
Western to the Pennsylvania Railroad are pure guess work. 
The situation, at present, is merely that committees of the 
respective boards of directors have been appointed to consider 
whether a lease can be made on a basis that would be mutu- 
ally satisfactory to both companies; and that, if so, whether it 
can be made effective by action of the stockholders and meet 
with the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Tw leading feature in connection with the Norfolk & 
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The Norfolk & Western 


Such negotiations, on approval, will undoubtedly require a 
onsiderable period before any definite conclusion can be 


rea hed.” 


Pennsylvania’s Present Interest 


(he Pennsylvania owns not quite one-half of the $23,- 


000,000 outstanding preferred stock of the Norfolk & West- 

ern and about. one-third of the .$128,996,700 common stock. 

There was a time, many years ago, when it owned a majority 

sto k interest, but this it gave up in 1906. The interest of 

the Pennsylvania has been large enough so that there has 
lwayvs been a community of interest. 

‘robably the most important way in which the two roads 
worked together has been in connection with the move- 
of the coal which the Norfolk & Western moves west- 

| for points beyond its own terminus at Columbus, Ohio. 

the Norfolk & Western’s total revenue tonnage normally 
it from 60 to 75 per cent is coal. A large share of this 
is moved by the Norfolk & Western on its own lines to 

ti water at Norfolk. Some moves by rail to the northeast 
ipally over the Pennsylvania, while probably half of 

t total coal tonnage moves westward from the coal fields via 

('umbus,. Ohio, and thence over the Pennsylvania to Chi- 

» and the Great Lakes. Normally the tonnage of coal that 

Norfolk & Western turns over to the Pennsylvania prob- 
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Record Business 


ably amounts to about one-quarter to one-third of the total 
revenue tonnage which the Norfolk & Western handles. The 
Pennsylvania has spent large sums of money, principally in 
the form of the building up of the Pennsylvania subsidiary 
known as the Toledo, Columbus & Ohio River and in the form 
of port facilities at Sandusky, to handle Norfolk & Western 
coal. 


Newer Coal Fields 


The Pennsylvania is also interested in the Norfolk & 
Western because of the relative condition of the coal areas 
served by the two lines. Some of the coal area in Pennsyl- 
vania is, according to Mr. Rea’s own statement in the con- 
solidation hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, approaching exhaustion. On the other hand, the coal 
territory of the Norfolk & Western has great possibilities for 
the future and, in spite of the enormous development which 
has already taken place, it can still be said that the develop- 
ment there is only in its beginning. Many of the coal 
companies in Pennsylvania have acquired large interests in 
the coal regions served by the Norfolk & Western for pur- 
poses of protecting their future coal supply. 

If the Pennsylvania were to acquire the Norfolk & Western 
it would take into the Pennsylvania system a property of ex- 
ceptional prosperity and one with a markedly promising 
future. From the Pennsylvania’s viewpoint the Norfolk & 
Western would be a tremendously valuable acquisition. It 
is, of course, impossible at this time to determine what kind 
of terms the committees representing the respective boards of 
directors might be able to arrange—that is, if they are able 
to get together at all. The problem that will be offered to the 
Pennsylvania will be to determine whether the price that may 
be asked by the Norfolk & Western may not be too great to 
make it worth while for the Pennsylvania to take it over. Of 
course, if the Pennsylvania does take over the Norfolk & 
Western by lease, the stockholders of the Norfolk & Western 
will probably receive some form of a guaranty of dividends. 
Provided that guaranty is sufficiently safeguarded and the ex- 
change is made on a satisfactory basis the stockholders will 
have the problem of determining whether the rate of return 
offered in the guaranty is large enough and also whether they 
would prefer to be satisfied with a guaranty or wait for the 
promise of the increased net income that will be. given the 
Norfolk & Western as it grows in prosperity and as its terri- 
tory is further developed. 

A very important point to bear in mind in connection with 
Norfolk & Western is that the property is, in many ways, serv- 
ing a new territory. It has been a distinguishing character- 
istic of the Norfolk & Western operations over a period of 
years that it has never yet let the coal mining capacity of its 
territory outrun the transportation capacity of the railroad. 
This is not the least of the reasons that the property has con- 
tinued as prosperous as it has been. It has not been over- 
burdened with traffic beyond its physical capacity for the 
efficient handling of that traffic and it has not opened coal 
territory until all the necessary facilities were available to 
handle the coal traffic with the utmost efficiency. 


Views of Shippers 


The coal shippers are apparently inclined to oppose a 
lease. Apparently they are well satisfied with the Norfolk & 
Western service and fear that if the Norfolk & Western were 
made part of the larger system its good service and its close 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































watchfulness of the coal shippers’ needs might not be con- 
tinued. The Norfolk & Western morale and service are 
regarded as somewhat better than that of the Pennsylvania. 
A great deal, of course, will depend upon how any suggested 
lease might be worked out. Presumably, the views of Nor- 
folk & Western coal shippers might be readily met if the 
terms of the lease were such as to maintain the operating 
identity of the Norfolk & Western. 


Results in 1923 


In 1923 the Norfolk & Western had a net corporate in- 
come of $18,788,497. After deducting the dividends on the 
preferred stock there was available for common dividends the 
equivalent of a return of 13.9 per cent on the common stock. 
Notwithstanding this high rate of return, 1923 was not what 
one would presume to call an extremely good year for Norfolk 
& Western. The net railway operating income, or net after 
equipment and joint facility rents for the year, was $19,877,- 
677, equivalent to 5.41 per cent on the property investment. 
This figure compared with $18,624,468 in 1922 and it was 
the largest figure since 1917. It was exceeded, however, in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and in the calendar years 
December 31, 1916 and 1917. There have been even more 
years than these three in which the 5.41 per cent return on the 
investment has been exceeded. In 1916 the net operating in- 
come was at the rate of 8.65 per cent on the investment and in 
1917 it was 7.23 per cent. 

Norfolk & Western operating revenues in 1923 were 5.80 
per cent greater than in 1922. ‘The revenue freight tons 
carried in 1923 exceeded those for 1922 by 13.97 per cent 
and the revenue ton-miles were 7.09 per cent greater. The 
Norfolk & Western, however, did not move as many revenue 
tons of freight in 1923 as it moved in 1916, 1917 or 1918. 
The amount of coal moved in 1923—29,468,395 tons—was 
the greatest in the company’s history with the exception of 
1916. It was 69.22 per cent of the total revenue tonnage, this 





RETURN ON INVESTMENT 
Railway Property 


Investment in Net Railway Return 

FOR cluding Material Operating on In- 

and Supplies* Income vestment 

Fiscal vears ending Per Cent 
June 20, 1911 $235,850,55 $12,120,548 5.14 
June 20, 1912 . 242,656,045 13,668,435 5.63 
Tune 30, 1913 255,414,078 14,855,906 5.82 
Tune 30. 1914 : 69,100,666 14,020,688 5.21 
June 30, 1915 juneaaa 275,329,352 14,359,734 5.22 
June 30, 1916...... : 283,394,811 24,045,710 8.48 


Calendar years ending: 
December 31, 1916 
December 31, 1917 


287,406,380 
303,327,414 


24,866,782 
21,928,005 


g 

7 
December 31, 1918..... 317,950,562 16,450,087 5.17 
December 31, 1919...... ; 326,047,116 8,176,537 2.51 
December 31, 1920...... ; 342,544,618 3,612,843 1.05 
December 31, 1921..... ‘ : 348,091,045 14,870,020 4.27 
December 31, 1922....... 357,551,199 18,624,467 5.21 


December 31, 1925 367,088,393 19,877,676 5.41 





* Includes investment in company mines, which produce fuel coal for use 
of Norfclk & Western only, but does not include any working capital. 











high percentage evidencing, no doubt, the improved position 
of the non-union mines in Norfolk & Western territory as con- 
trasted with the situation in union territory. The coal ton- 
nage of 1923 was, however, only slightly in excess of that 
handled in 1922. In 1922 the proportion of coal to total 
revenue tons was 75 per cent, which high percentage was 
reached because during a large portion of the year the mines 
of the Norfolk & Western were doing an exaggerated business 
due to the strike in union coal territory. 

The fact that the Norfolk & Western was able to earn 13.9 
on its common stock was to an extent due to the inclusion of 
large sums in connection with the settlement with the Railroad 
Administration. But even with the inclusion of these sums 
in the income account, the net after the preferred dividends 
would still have covered the 8 per cent dividends on the 
common stock amounting to $10.304,433, with a margin of 
approximately $5,000,000. It is interesting to speculate what 
Norfolk & Western earnings would have been for the vear 
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had it handled as great a business as it has moved in scime 
of its busier years.. These points will receive deserved at- 
tention when the directors of the Pennsylvania and of the 
Norfolk & Western get together to discuss possible terms of 
the lease. 

In any Norfolk & Western statement of operations, two 
points always seem to stand out. One is the long list of 
additions and betterment work under way and the other is 
the favorable equipment condition. Among the important 
projects under way in 1923 were included laying of 130 lb. 
and 100 lb. rail; work on the extension of the electrified dis- 
trict and the installation of new car dumpers and related 
facilities at Lambert Point, Norfolk, to assist in the more 
economical dumping of coal at tidewater. With reference 
to the matter of equipment condition, the Norfolk & Western 
had, at the end of the year, only 9.8 per cent of its locomo- 
tives in the shops undergoing or awaiting classified repairs 
and only 2.3 per cent of its freight cars, which favorable 
condition seems to be fairly typical of the Norfolk & Western 
at any time. Maintenance of equipment expenses in 1923 
were high but they showed an increase over the expenses of 
1922 of only 6.91 per cent, whereas the increase for the Class 
I railroads as a whole was 17.1 per cent. 

Taxes are worrying the Norfolk & Western as much as 
they are any other railroad. In 1916 the railroad paid taxes 
amounting to $2,480,000. In 1923, it paid taxes amounting 
to $6,225,000, an increase over 1916 of 151 per cent. The 
percentage of net revenues from operations consumed by 
taxes for the year ending December 31, 1923, was 27.22; in 
1916 but 9.56. 


Effects of Section 28 of 
the Merchant Marine Act 


Wasuincton, D. C 


HE RATHER SUDDEN bringing to life of Section 28 of 
the Merchant Marine act of 1920, intended to con- 
fine the benefits of export and import rail rates in this 
country to commerce which is transported beyond the port 
in American vessels, is bringing to Washington all kinds of 
protests from shippers and other interests in this country who 
are beginning to see very adverse effects in the operation of 
the section. Around the Shipping Board the impression 
has been given out that the only interests to be injured would 
be the foreign steamship lines but the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and members of Congress are being informed 
daily of numerous ways in which the operation of the law 
will effect discriminations between ports and classes of 
shippers, which the framers of the statute hardly contem- 
plated and which have been overlooked during the years 
during which the statute was suspended. 

The fact that the Shipping Board’s certificate excepts 
grain from the restriction of the application of export rates, 
while the application of the export rates on flour is restricted, 
is the source of one class of complaints, and representatives 
of many ports are finding that the ports through which the 
export and import rates are the same as the domestic rates 
are likely to become more attractive. The Interstate Com 
merce Commission predicted such a situation in its annual 
report in 1921, saying that “the ultimate effect of Section 28 
may be merely to divert traffic from certain ports to others 
with little or no gain in tonnage for United States vessels” 
but its recommendations that Congress take action to amend 
the law, reiterated in its reports for 1922 and 1923, were not 
heeded. However, two bills to correct the situation have 
been introduced in Congress in the last few days. 

At the request of Chairman Smith of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce, Chairman Hall of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has written a letter setting out some 
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March 29, 1924 


of the ways in which the law will have unlooked for effects 
which was made public by the commission on March 21. 
The letter is in part as follows: 

Commissioner Hall]’s Letter 


The commission construes the law as requiring it to lift the 
suspension of said section in accordance with the certification of 
the Shipping Board, and accordingly by an order entered on 
March 11 such suspension was lifted with respect to the traffic 
above described, effective May 20, 1924. The order was not made 
effective immediately because of the necessity that sufficient notice 
be given to enable carriers to amend their tariffs in an orderly 
way in compliance with the Interstate Commerce Act, and in 
order that all parties interested may be fully advised in advance 
and that as little confusion and disturbance of commercial condi- 
tions as possible will result. 

A law which in many cases will undoubtedly bring about higher 
rates over American railroads when the traffic is moved beyond 
the ports in foreign vessels than when it moves in American 
vessels, apparently affects the rights and interests of foreign 
countries and there is always the possibility of retaliatory measures 
on the part of such countries. But, in acting upon the certifica- 
tion from the Shipping Board, the commission was not, as you 
will appreciate, permitted to consider any ultimate question of 
policy such as whether the law will in all cases operate in the 
interest of American commerce, or whether it may result in com- 
plications with foreign countries. The commission feels that these 
are questions of policy which are not for it to decide. 

This letter will therefore be devoted to calling attention to a 
few possible results to carriers and ports of the United States of 
making effective the provisions of Section 28. With the exception 
of grain and its products and of a few other commodities, there 
are in fact few export and import rates designed primarily to 
encourage exportation or importation. Export and import rates 
lower than the domestic rates are rather generally in effect to 
and from ports on the South Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, but 
in large measure these rates were devised primarily to equalize the 
flow of traffic through the various ports. Such rates were gener- 
ally constructed by ascertaining the lowest domestic rate to or 
from any port available from or to a given point and then applying 
that rate, or one based thereon, as an export or import rate to or 
from other ports. 

For example, from most points in the large manufacturing 
region termed central territory comprising Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and portions of Illinois and a few other states, in most 
instances the lowest domestic rates to any port are those to New 
York. Export rates have therefore been established from such 
points to ports on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts substantially 
the same as the domestic rates to New York, which export rates 
are lower than the domestic rates to the South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. Such an adjustment is rather generally in effect to 
Charleston, Savannah and Jacksonville, as indicated by a state- 
ment transmitted to you in January showing rates on a number 
of commodities from Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and 
other points to Boston, New York, Charleston, Savannah and 
Jacksonville. A similar adjustment is generally maintained to 
Boston, to which the domestic rates are higher than to New York, 
while to: Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk the rates are 
generally based differentially under New York. To Pacific ports 
the export rates from interior points are generally constructed by 
ascertaining roughly the through charge from a given interior 
point to a foreign destination through New York and then sub- 
tracting from such through charge the ocean rate from. Pacific 
ports to destination, the effect being to result roughly in the same 
through charge to Asia via Pacific ports as via New York. 

lhe purpose of the port equalization basis of constructing export 
and import rates is to bring about a more or less even distribution 
of the traffic through the various ports, particularly with respect 
to the great volume of manufactured articles produced in the 
territory north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the 
Mississippi River. Most of this tonnage would naturally flow 
through the North Atlantic ports were no export rates provided 
to South Atlantic, Gulf or Pacific ports because the general level 

domestic rates in that territory is lower and the distances are 
less than to southern and western ports. 

Heretofore export and import rates have applied without regard 
to the character of vessel transporting the traffic to or from the 
port, but when the provisions of Section 28 become effective the 
carriers will be prohibited from applying export and import rates 
ver than the domestic rates unless the traffic is transported 
ond the port in an American vessel. Using Charleston as an 
istration, if approximately one-half of the vessels which have 
retofore served that port have been foreign vessels, in future no 
trafic moved in such foreign vessels can be brought to Charleston 
from central territory except on rates materially higher than those 
ipplicable to New York, assuming, of course, that the carriers do 

t reduce the domestic rates to the export basis, which they are 
t likely to do, because of the probable effect upon traffic to and 
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from intermediate points through the requirements of the fourth 
section of the Interstate Commerce Act. Inasmuch as, with the 
exception of grain and its products, automobiles, iron and steel 
articles and agricultural implements, there have been few export 
rates to New York lower than the domestic rates, it will still be 
possible for foreign vessels at New York to compete for export 
traffic without handicap as to the rail rates to the port. 

Presumably the application of Section 28 will have a tendency 
to cause foreign vessels to concentrate at ports such as New York 
where they will be subject to no inland rate disadvantage, thus 
lessening the service available to and from other ports, and even 
where foreign vessels continue to serve ports where export and 
import rates will no longer be available to them, the tendency will 
probably be to create higher through charges via such ports, 
because there is always the possibility that the American vessels 
serving such ports will in part at least absorb the difference 
between the rail rates applicable for themselves and for the 
foreign vessels. Therefore there is a strong probability that 
Section 28 will lessen the number of vessels serving ports other 
than New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk and will 
bring about higher rates through such other ports. Both of these 
changes will naturally tend to increase the tonnage handled through 
the four ports named and to lessen the tonnage through other 
ports, thus depriving not only the ports but the carriers serving 
such ports of traffic which they now enjoy, and concentrating such 
traffic through the more or less congested eastern ports. 

The above discussion has related to export traffic from an 
import traffic to the important and densely populated eastern 
territory. Port equalization to and from other points is alsq 
quite common, but not on the same basis. For example, the lowest 
domestic rates on cotton from Oklahoma to any port are those to 
Galveston. These rates have been extended to apply as export 
rates to New Orleans, Mobile, and in some cases Pensacola, and 
in that instance the tendency will be to increase the tonnage 
through Galveston and lessen it through New Orleans and Mobile. 
Nevertheless it should be borne in mind that the high grade tratfic 
represented by manufactured articles exported from or imported 
to the densely populated area in the east is important even to 
vessels primarily intended to transport cotton or grain from 
southern ports. 

Importation from Europe consists almost wholly of manufac- 
tured articles and naturally foreign vessels engaged in traffic to 
and from points in the United States would prefer to receive 
cargoes of grain, cotton or other commodities at a north Atlantic 
port to which they may bring import traffic in the reverse direction, 
if they are to be handicapped in the handling of inbound cargoes 
through other ports. In order to afford a few illustrations of the 
differences which now exist between export and domestic rates 
to various ports, a number of exhibits have been prepared, copies 
of which are attached hereto for ready reference. As illustrating 
the situation, attention is called to Exhibits 1 and 2. At the 
present time agricultural implements may move from Indianapolis 
to Pacific ports for export upon a rate of $1.00 per 100 pounds, 
whereas hereafter the export rate when transported beyond the 
port in other than an American vessel will be $2.00. Packing 
house products may move from Chicago to Charleston at present 
on a rate of 54 cents per 100 pounds, but when the movement 
beyond the port is in other than an American~vessel, the rate will 
hereafter be 81 cents though the rates to New York and Norfolk, 
respectively, will remain 51.5 and 53.5 cents. In both cases it is 
assumed that the carriers will not reduce the domestic rates to 
the export basis. 

The recent certification of the Shipping Board excepts grain 
but not grain products or other articles usually subject to grain or 
grain-products rates, and therefore the above-described difficulties 
with respect to transit grain products will probably be encountered 
when the lifting of the suspension of Section 28 becomes effective. 
There has always been a close relationship between the rates on 
grain and on its products. To except grain and not grain products 
means that while the former may still move to the ports on export 
rates, flour and other products will take export rates lower than 
the domestic basis only when shipments are moved beyond the 
port in American bottoms. Presumably the effect of this will 
be to handicap American millers in competition with foreign 
millers buying American grain, as the latter will be able to take 
advantage of any low ocean rates to foreign markets which may 
be offered by vessels under flags other than the American, while 
the former will not, unless domestic grain rates to the ports be 
reduced to the export basis. This, as above stated, it is very 
unlikely the carriers will do, and the commission can require such 
a revision only in a formal proceeding after full hearing, and then 
only if the domestic rates are shown to be unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 

In closing it may be mentioned that in its reports for 1922 and 
1923, the commission adhered to its previous recommendations, 
but no action thereon has been taken by the Congress. 


Mr. Hall enclosed with the letter a number of comparisons 
of export and domestic rates as follows: 
















































































































Exuisir | 
Comparison of Export and Domestic Rates to Pacific Ports 
Rates to North Rate to 
Pacific Ports California Ports 
. ms 7 —— ne 
From Commodity Domestic Export Domestic Export 
Agricultural 
Cleveland. O , Implements Cl 07 1.00 2.07 1.00 
Agricultural 
Indianay ! Implements (1 2.00 00 2.00 1.00 
Agricultural 
hicag Il Implements C1 1.04 1.93 1.00 
Agricultural 
st Loui M Implements Cl] ] 1.00 R¢ 1.00 
Agricultural 
Kat s Cit Implements Cl 2 nH 1.7 1.00 
Canned Goods 
hicago, Ill Min. 60,000 th) ] 5 1.05 5 
Canned Goods 
S I \l Mi 60.000 Th) 1.05 9 1.00 95 
levelar ( Structural Tro 1.15 72 1.15 72 
Indianapol I Structural Iron 1.08 59 1.08 59 
Chicago, | S tural Iror 1.0 40 1.00 40 
St. Loui M Structural Iron 1.00 +0 95 40 
Kansas ( Ka Structural Iron 0 +0 90 40) 
Cleveland. © Machinery 12 1.15 2.12 1.15 
Indianapoli Ii Machinery ».03 1.15 2.0 ia 
Chicago, II! Machinery 1.93 1.00 1.93 1.00 
St. Louis \lo NMlachinery 1.93 1.00 1.83 1.00 
Kansas Cit iN Machinery 1.74 1.00 1.74 1.00 


bh MHIE 


rrom 


Packing house 







Chicago, III. 
Bar and 


O/C Ist O/C 5th 


products sheet iron Class Class 
dist bess a: a 
| miles Dom Exp. Dom. Exp. Dom. Exp. Dom. Exp. 
Roston. Mass ; 9% 56.5 *sQo 5 42.5 149 142 59.5 56.5 
New York, N. \¥ 09 56.5 51.5 *56.5 42.5 142 142 56.5 56.5 
Norfolk \ 52? 53.5 53.5 $3.5 39.5 139 139 53.5 53.5 
Savannah, Ga 1,027 54 71 4 135 54 
Charleston, S. ( 1.015 8] 54 7( ) 135 al 54 
Jacksonville, Fla 1,088 ‘ 54 71 2 135 54 
*Class rate applies 
Fr CHICA In 
Bar and 
sheet iron Ist Class 5th Class 
Dist — — -— — ~ ‘ —~ 
rr iles Dom. Exp. Dom Exp Dom Exp 
New Orleans, La 912 57 D32 S/C 0/C-—D os 0/C 
198 135 asc 54 
S/C-D 103 S/C-D 
165 Ht 
B—-From Chicago, Ill., proper 
C—Reshipping (from Chicago) rate. 
D—Applies when to all foreign countries except Canada 
O/C—Official classification 
S/C—Southern classification 
EXHIBIT 
New Orleans, La New York, N. Y. 
From Commodity Domestic Export Domestic Export 
Agricultural 
Chicago, Ill Implements 73 a47! Sth class 6th class 
b41! 56% 473 
Chicago, Il Canned goods 68 52! 5th class j 
56% 
Chicago, Ill Struct. iron 474 42 5th class 42% 
56% 
Chicago, Il Machinery 6th class 5th class 
85 50% 56% 
Chicago, Il Cement 2914 23% 30 
a x 900 
Chicago, Ill Billets $7! b x 756 x 950 x 710 
4th class 
Chicago, Il. Cond. milk 68 52% 66 7 
Tones’ 1362-1450 
Boyd's 1381 
a When to other than Europe, Africa and Canada. 
b When to other Europe and Africa 
x Rates apply per 2,240 Ibs. 
t No export rate—Domestic rate applies 
Exuipit 4 
Present Carload Rates to Galveston, Texas 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Commodity 


Agricultural implements other than 
hand taking class “A” west classi 
fication - ee 10 


Dome stic 


Canned goods 78 
Structural iron, viz.. bars, beams, 
braces, columns, girders, plates 61 
Machinery Class ” West. class. 
“5” Sou o6 eee 97 
EXHIBIT 


From 
Cleveland, O 


Commodity 
Agricultural 
Furniture 
Salt ° 
Soda-Sal 
Petroleum 
Furniture 
Salt 
Soda-Sal 


In cents per 100 pounds 


implements 


eee — 
St. Louis, Mo. 


- a 


v oe = ——e 
Export Domestic Export 
63 100% 41 
70% 78 49 
32 61 33 
63 97 49 
To New Orleans 
A —, 
Domestic Export 
80 41% 
79 78 
38 38 
jauee 44 42 
peCesee wus 52 42° 
73 70% 
reeeéewes 29 29 
TYTTTTiT 33 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. 

EVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADING for the week ended 

March 15 showed a further reduction as compared with 

tlie week before but the total, 916,953 cars, was stil] 
above the figures for the corresponding week of previous 
years. As compared with last year there was an increase oj 
12,8357 cars and as compared with 1922 the increase was 
101,871 The decrease as compared with the preced- 
ing week was principally in the loading of grain aad grain 
products, forest products and miscellaneous freight. As com- 
pared with the corresponding week of last vear there were in- 
creases in all classes of commodities except coal, coke and 
ore. However, there were reductions in the total figure. }y 
districts for the Eastern, Allegheny and Southern District 
The summary as compiled by the Car Service Division of she 
American Railway Association follows: 


cars. 





Revenve Freigur Car Loapine 
Week Ended Saturday, March 15, 1924 
1924 1923 

or a whe eee dale oo 224,484 225,622 205.376 
PE cinaeadeeenrdbakenenane 193,974 201,839 174.590 
Pocahontas 39,217 35,544 34.444 
DE cndeecehs ecedcceeekee ae 144,468 145,542 127,972 
Northwestern site cei GE ahem aie 120.348 110,259 96.678 
Central Western..... ca Soi dh dinar 134,455 130,228 120.184 
Sere ee 60,007 54,482 52.838 
Total Western Djistricts.......... 314,810 295,569 272.7 uf 

Commodities— 
Grain and Grain Products........ 42,754 39,282 39,407 
DE icveiniessredateccnnns 31,516 30,030 26,517 
SD abhitinths ebnee acetesateaees 170,554 183,377 190.79 
DT cctvetula0essevbantataan see 13,634 15,323 8.484 
a ee rr 79,250 73,985 53.965 
DT Qreunededed dbiwescsae eee 10,901 12,818 5,294 
De. Ealicies © <sa00~ 251,101 229,192 236,751 
Miscellaneous ......... 317,243 320,109 253,874 

. Aare emnuwd = 916,953 904.116 815.082 
a: eS sc iedeia site Sanaa 929,505 005,344 820 88¢ 
Ee ere ee 945,049 918,624 793.115 
ee ere re re 845,898 830,187 728,925 
OS Or rere 935,109 816,646 773,275 
Cumulative loading to date....... 9,771,075 9,463,648 8.242.088 


The freight car surplus for the United States for the 
period March 7 to 14 averaged 175,002 cars, an increase 
of 30,576 cars as compared with the week before. The total 
included 88,479 coal cars and 59,485 box cars. The short- 
age averaged only 7,042 cars. 

For the Canadian roads the surplus was 6,750 cars, in- 
cluding 5,000 box cars, while a shortage of 200 box cars 
was also reported. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings in Canada for the week ended 
March 15 totalled 57,385 cars, a decrease of 135 cars from 
the previous week, which was all in the East, Western 
Canada showing an increase of 403 cars. As compared with 
the same week last year loadings showed an increase of 
10,424 cars, of which 8,579 were in the East and 1,845 in 
the West. The cumulative totals up to March 15 are 561,979 
cars for 1924 as compared with 505,350 in 1923, an increase 
of 56,629 cars, or 11 per cent. 

Car loadings, by commodities, 
15 and for the previous week 
respectively : 


for the week ended March 
this year are as follows 


Week Ended Week En 

Commodity March 15 March § 
Grain and grain products.. 7,702 7,931 
I I a Bad nr I oak deta 2,308 2,278 
- Serer eer ree 6,090 5,426 
ee: énenawsn 206 270 
Lumber ..... 4,573 3,915 
Ree a teres es he 4,950 5,012 
, eae 2,261 2,433 
Other forest products ......... 3,363 3,998 
Ce neseeee “we ‘ 976 921 
oS SE Se i Serre ee 13,581 13,975 
PE © Gunes weed as Vihnense odes 11,375 11,362 
fees TT 57,385 57,526 
Tetal cars received from connections 39,279 39,475 
Tetal cars in same week, 1923...... 46,961 48,567 





Long and Short Haul Bill Reported 






Interstate Commerce Commission Points Out Many 
Objections to It 


HE GoopINc long and short haul bill, as ordered favor- 

ably reported to the Senate by the Senate committee 

on interstate commerce on March 19, contains some 
modifications from the form in which it was originally intro- 
duced. Although very few of the members of the committee 
had been present during the taking of the testimony at the 
hearings from February 18 to March 6, the bill was ordered 
reported before the testimony was printed and also before the 
committee has received a report on the bill which it had 
requested from the Interstate Commerce Commission in which 
the commission said it was unable to express approval of the 
bill. As amended by the committee the bill would amend 
the fourth section of the interstate commerce act to read as 
follows: 


“(]) That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act to charge or receive any greater 
compensation in the aggregate for the transportation of passengers, 
or of a like kind of property, for a shorter than for a longer distance 
over the same line or route in the same direction, the shorter 
being included within the longer distance, or to charge any greater 
compensation as a through rate than the aggregate of the inter- 
mediate rates subject to the provisions of this Act, but this shall 
not be construed as authorizing any common carrier within the 
terms of this Act to charge or receive as great compensation for a 
shorter as for a longer distance: Provided, That upon application 
to the commission a common carrier by rail may, after public 
hearing, be authorized by the commission to charge less for longer 
than for shorter distances for the transportation of passengers or 
property only in a case where the route via the applicant rail 
carrier or rail carriers is longer than via the route of some other 
rail carrier or rail carriers between the same points; but in exer- 
cising the authority conferred upon it in this proviso the com- 
mission shall not permit the establishment of any charge to or 
from the more distant point that is not reasonably compensatory 
for the service performed ; and if a circuitous rail line or route is 
vranted authority to meet the charges of a more direct rail line or 
rail route to or from competitive points and to maintain higher 
charges to or from intermediate points on its line, the authority 
shall not include intermediate points as to which the haul of the 
petitioning line or route is not longer than that of the direct line 
or route between the competitive points: Provided further, That 
the commission may, with or witholt hearing, upon its own 
motion or upon application of carriers or shippers, in cases of 
emergency such as drought or disaster, authorize during the con- 
tinuance of said emergency any common carrier or carriers to 
charge or receive a greater compensation for a shorter than for a 
longer distance: Provided further, “When a carrier by rail now 
has in effect any rate, fare, or charge which is less for the longer 
than for the shorter distance between two points (the shorter being 
cluded within the longer distance), and which has been authorized 
by the commission or to which application has been filed with the 
commission and not yet acted upon, it shall not be required to 
hange such rate, fare, or charge within twelve months after the 
passage of this amendatory act, nor thereafter if either before the 
1mencement of or within the said twelve months period such 

fare, or charge shall have been authorized by an order of the 
mmission, after hearing, and entered in compliance with the 
isions of this act, as hereby amended and such order shall not 

temporary in character, for the purpose of allowing such 
ier by rail to meet the competition of another carrier by rail 
se route is shorter between said points: 
\nd provided further, that nothing in this section contained 

prevent the commission from authorizing or approving de- 
ures from the provisions of this section in so far as applicable 
mport or export rates or to a block system of express rates 
blished by order or with the approval of the commission, or 
ritted by it to be filed.” 


he views of the commission on the bill were set forth in 
tter addressed to Chairman Smith of the committee on 
rch 19 by Chairman Hall of the commission, with a nota- 
1 saying that Commissioner Campbell dissented. The 
er took up various provisions of the bill in detail pointing 
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Wasuinoton, D. C, 
out objections to the language used and the probable effects of 
the bill as applied to various situations. Some extracts from 
the letter are as follows: 


The effect of the proposed substitution of the words “a common 
carrier by rail” in place of the words “such common carrier” now 
in the law, is to exclude from the operation of the proviso carriers 
of passengers or property partly by railroad and partly by water 
when both are used under a common control, management or ar- 
rangement for a continuous carriage or shipment, a type of 
carrier which has always been subject to the proviso, and to also 
exclude pipe lines, express companies and sleeping car companies, 
which have been subject to the proviso since June 29, 1906, 
These other types of carriers will, if this bill is enacted, remain 
subject to the prohibition which precedes this proviso making it 
unlawful for them to charge or receive any greater compensation 
in the aggregate for a shorter than for a longer distance over the 
same line or route in the same direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance, or to charge any greater compensation 
as a through rate than the aggregate of the intermediate rates 
subject to the provisions of the act, but all carriers except common 
carriers by rail will be excluded from any relief under the proviso. 
In other words, as to all common carriers except common carriers 
by rail the prohibition of the fourth section will become inflexible 
and absolute. 

The warrant for so fundamental a change in what has been for 
37 years the policy of Congress as declared in the fourth section 
is not apparent. The hardship which it will work in case of the 
so-called differential water and rail lines which are so much used 
by New England, to use but one illustration, is obvious. Another 
illustration will be found in the similar water and rail routes from 
New York and other north Atlantic ports to Baltimore or south 
Atlantic ports and thence by rail to interior destinations. Still 
another illustration is the ocean and rail route of the Southern 
Pacific, New York to Galveston, ocean, Galveston to San Francisco, 
rail. 

The substitution of “public hearing’ for “investigation” will 
carry with it consequences which can hardly have been forseen 
in the drafting of this bill. 

Neither section 4 nor any other section of the original act or 
of any supplemental act has made the holding of a public hearing 
a prerequisite of the exercise by the Commission of the powers 
and duties conferred upon it in the administration of section 4. 

The Commission has never denied a hearing on a fourth section 
application when hearing was sought by any party interested. 
During the six months’ period expiring February 17, 1911, over 
5,000 applications for fourth section relief were filed with the Com- 
mission. These covered practically every mile of rail in the 
United States and embraced transportation of passengers as well 
as property. 

The rate adjustment in this country is not and never has been 
static. To have arrested all change in rate, or description, or 
charge for services incidental or accessorial to transportation ser- 
vice, until hearing could be had on the formal docket, and reports 
and orders could be made based on the record in such hearings, 
would have been of immeasurable detriment to the producers and 
shippers throughout the United States, and would have restricted 
and obstructed that free flow of commerce which it was the object 
of the act to promote. Moreover the requirement of hearing as a 
prerequisite would have delayed our according fourth section relief 
in so far as necessary to comply with our decisions in the Five 
Per Cent Case and the Fifteen Per Cent Case, with General Order 
No. 28 of the Director General of Railroads, and with our de- 
cisions in Increased Rates, 1920, and Reduced Rates, 1922, and 
would have further postponed the general readjustment of rates 
authorized or required in these cases, to say nothing of the re- 
duction of rates on farm and ranch products in the west which 
became effective January 1, 1922, or the compliance with our 
order in Rates on Grain, Grain Products, and Hay, or with our de- 
cision that rates on long hauls of live stock in the west should 
be reduced but not below 50 cents per 100 pounds. 

No permanent relief has ever been granted by us upon the 
original application except after hearing, for the reason that these 
applications did not so fully supply the needed information .as sub- 
sequent applications have done under our more specific. detailed 
requirements. During the first -10 months of 1923 hearings were 
had on 209 original applications. There were only 31 appearances 
by persons other than the carriers, only 8 witnesses appeared on 
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behalf of shipping interests or localities, and of these only 2 


opposed the relief. In considering applications filed since February 
17, 1911, permanent relief has generally been granted or denied 
without a hearing where circuitous lines seek authority to meet 
short-line competition and all the facts as to the degree of cir- 
culty, the rates involved, and other essential matters, were pre- 
sented in or with the application. To require a hearing on each 
of these applications would greatly delay their disposition as 
well as interfere with other matters requiring our attention. Most 
of such applications can now be disposed of in a few days, 
whereas if hearings were required much time must elapse before 
final action could be taken on them. In addition, the expense to 
the Commission and to the interested carriers would be materially 
increased and it has been our experience that little cr no interest 
is taken in such hearings by. any one except the applicant. 

It may be added that no fourth section relief has ever been 
granted in respect to trans-continental rates, and the rate relation 
of intermountain points to Pacific Coast terminals, except upon 
hearing. 

In brief, the Commission has exercised, and if the act be left 
unchanged in this particular, will continue to exercise its judgment 
in such way as to discharge its duty under section 13 to “investi- 
gate the matters complained of in such manner and by such means 
as it shall deem proper” and appropriate to the case before it. 

The rigid and inflexible requirement of a public hearing in every 
case before relief can be granted in our opinion is not in the 
public interest. 

Applications are now pending before us for relief from the 
Fourth Section to permit carriers to meet port competition 
Temporary relief has been granted pending the hearings ana de- 
termination of such applications. The carriers operating between 
Central Freight Association territory and the south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports now have in effect rates applicable on export traffic 
from central territory to the south Atlantic and Gulf ports es- 
tablished to equalize those in effect on like traffic from the same 
territory to New York. Similar rates are in effect from south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports to central territory applicable on import 
traffic. Many of these rates were established during the period of 
federal control and the carriers serving the south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports are asking for relief to continue them in order that 
the southern ports may be kept on a parity with the north At- 
lantic ports. The rates from the northern and eastern portions 
of central territory to New York are lower than the rates from 
points on the Ohio River to New York. The application of the 
New York rates from points in this territory on export traffic 
to southern ports, therefore, results in lower rates from northern 
and eastern points in central territory such as Cleveland, Ohio, 
than from Ohio River cities, such as Cincinnati, and routes from 
Cleveland to southern ports are operated through Cincinnati, the 
higher rated point. 

Prohibition of relief to enable south Atlantic and Gulf ports 
to meet competition of north Atlantic ports will no doubt seriously 
hamper the former and lessen their export and import traffic. 
If the bill is to be enacted we think than an additional proviso 
substantially to the following effect should be inserted at an ap- 
propriate place as, for instance, on sheet 2 after the word “points” 
in line 21: 

Provided further, That upon application to the Commission 
common carriers subject to the provisions of this act may in special 
cases, after investigation, be authorized by the Commission to 
charge less for longer than for shorter distances over the same 
line or route in the same direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance, for the transportation of passengers or 
property moving to or from a foreign country or a dependency of 
the United States. 

Distance is but one of the transportation obstacles which must 
be overcome in serving the public. Relief is confined here to 
a consideration of distance by rail between the same points. It 
seems to be assumed that the applicant rail carrier or carriers will 
have only another route. The applicant rail carrier or rail car- 
riers may have several of these routes and participate in many of 
them under an agency tariff. Some of these routes may be longer 
and others shorter than some of the other routes. The provision 
here substituted in the bill gives us no clear guide as to how to 
deal with applications in case of such multiplicity of routes, ex- 
cept upon the basis of distance alone, and does not indicate as to 
whether we may grant such relief to a single carrier which has 
alternative routes of varing distance. 

It has long been a general practice throughout the United States 
to establish rates on a group or zone system, that is to say, by 
making the same rate or rates from and to all points within a 
certain group or zone, which usually apply over all routes. This 
is the system which is now employed in publishing rates between 
eastern points and the Pacific coast. The territory lying generally 
east of the Rocky Mountains is divided into a number of large 
groups and the rates from all points in each of such groups are 
generally the same to all points in California. A similar plan is 
followed in publishing rates between points in central territory 
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and points in trunk line and New England territory. This method 
of stating rates is simple and convenient, and in some cases is of 
great advantage to the public at large where it is desirable to 
maintain the producers of the same territory on a substantia! 
equality in marketing their products. Thus, mines in coal fields 
covering a considerable area and served by different lines, or 
shipping points in a lumber or wheat producing section, also 
served by different lines, are accorded the same rate to a common 
consuming territory. This is true of large industrial centers 
such as Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and others, which in 
many Cases are grouped with the territory immediately surrounding 
them for rate-making purposes. Often the rates to and from 
points within the sweep of a long radius from these centers are 
the same, generally speaking, over all routes. Many of these 
groups cannot be maintained without fourth section relief. 

This bill disregards the commercial and industrial conditions 
which have led to the establishment of these groups. It makes 
circuity or distance by rail lines the sole ground upon which relief 
may be granted from the absolute provisions of the fourth section, 
and then only upon condition that the relief shall not apply at 
“intermediate points as to which the haul of the petitioning line 
or route is not longer than that of the direct line or route between 
the competitive points.” Under this bill it will be impossible to 
maintain many of these groups and at the same time preserve the 
quality of rates over all reasonable routes which now prevails 
There can be no doubt that the general practice of extending the 
blanket rate to and from all points in a given group, as in the 
case of Chicago, has been instrumental in spreading the zone of 
industrial and commercial activity in these groups. It is also un- 
deubtedly the truth that if these groups are required to be split 
up, and rates made solely with relation to distance, there will 
result a greater centralization of industries at points having the 
most favorable location. If the effect of splitting up these groups 
and making rates solely with relation to distance is a greater 
concentration of industry at points having the most favorable 
location, this will add to the congestion at these points, which 
already is a matter of serious concern. 

In practice the effect of denying relief under the fourth section 
is often to transfer the discrimination or prejudice to the inter- 
mediate territory. For example, for years carriers have maintained 
lower rates from Chicago, St. Louis and other northern points to 
Texas Gulf ports than to intermediate points in northern Texas 
and in Oklahoma and Arkansas, in order to meet the competition 
of traffic coming by rail and water from north Atlantic states. 
Assume a rate of 50 cents from Chicago to Galveston when the 
rate to Oklahoma City is 55 cents and ‘to Dallas 60 cents. If 
relief is denied, the carriers will be forced either to cease meeting 
the rail and water competition at Galveston, or to reduce rates 
on the direct lines from Chicago to a basis not exceeding 50 cents 
If the latter, a 50-cent rate will apply at points in Oklahoma and 
north Texas on direct lines from Chicago, but probably the car- 
riers would not reduce the rates below the present basis to points 
not on direct lines. Dallas and Fort Worth on the direct line would 
obtain a 50-cent rate. Wichita Falls, Tex., in close proximity to 
both, is not on any direct line from Chicago and would continue 
to pay 60 cents. Similar situations are likely to exist in numer- 
ous parts of the country, with lower rates projected through ter- 
ritories on direct lines leading to other territories beyond, thus 
creating even worse prejudice and discrimination between con 
tiguous points than would result from fourth section departures 

Sheet 3, lines 2-8. The bill introduces into the fourth section 
the following new proviso: 

Provided further, That after six months following the passage 
of this amendatory Act, no common carrier shall charge less for 
longer than for shorter distances for the transportation of pas 
sengers or property, except by authority of an order of the com 
mission entered in compliance with the provisions of this amended 
Act. 

Of this it may be said that, however construed, it is absolutel) 
unworkable. Assuming that when this proviso says “shall charg: 
less for longer than for shorter distances” there is meant a shorter 
within a longer distance over the same line or route in the sam 
direction, the shorter being included within the longer distance, it 
is manifest at a glance that, after six months from the passage of 
this bill, all relief which has been granted by us since 1910 in t! 
thousands of situations already investigated will be rescinded, and 
that the departures in such situations, and’in other situations pr 
tected by original applications filed pursuant to the 1910 amend 
ment which have not yet been investigated and passed on by us 
must be removed except where new orders shall be entered afte: 
hearing as provided in the bill and under the conditions thereo! 
Humanly speaking, it is manifest that we would not have me: 
enough, or money enough, to hold the required public hearings 
within the six months. Nor could we ourselves consider and 
pass upon all of these situations within the six months. The ré 
sult would be that every carrier in the United States, whether by 
rail or otherwise, must bring its rate structure into strict con- 
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with the fourth section at peril of incurring prosecution 


formit f 
and the penalties provided by section 10 of the Interstate Com- 
merce \ct. If it attempted to do this by increasing all rates to 


more distant points so as to clear the intermediate rate number- 
tests from shippers must be anticipated, with the inevitable 
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result that many of the tariffs would have to be suspended by us 
under the provisions of section 15 of the act. This would place 
on our docket hundreds of suspension cases which it would be 
impossible to dispose of within the six months’ period following 
the passage of this act, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances. But during the same period we must pass upon the in- 
numerable situations where fourth section departures now exist 
which, under this bill, carriers may upon application and after 


hearing be authorized to continue. 

Our present work, moreover, demands our full time and atten- 
tion. Any serious effort to dispose of the tremendous amount 
of extra work which would be thrust upon us by the passage 
of this bill could be made only by discontinuing work on com- 
plaints and other matters involving adjustments of rates now 
pending before us. . It is manifest that the additional work placed 
upon us by this bill would greatly increase the expense of ad- 
ministering the act and call for additional appropriation even 
though a longer period than six months be allowed for the re- 
moval of fourth section departures. Again, our power to suspend 
rates is limited to a period of 150 days, or approximately five 
months, and as it would be utterly impossible for us within that 
period to dispose of the enormous number of suspension cases 
which must inevitably result from:the passage .of this bill, many 
increased rates would necessarily become effective. 

Incidentally there are serious tariff difficulties and complexities 
to be taken into consideration. It is more than doubtful whether 
the carriers could make even a recheck and revision of their rates 
within the six months’ period, to say nothing of the compilation 
of such rates in suitable form for printing; and a considerable 
time would be required to print and post and file the thousands 
of schedules to be reprinted after the work has progressed to the 
point where the printing may be commenced. ; 

The effect of such a wholesale revision upon the business of 
the country would undoubtedly be disturbing and cause general 
unsettlement. Every industry in the country would be caught 
in the turmoil and the relationship of rates, so important a con- 
sideration to all producers, manufacturers and other shippers, 
would be thrown into such confusion and uncertainty as to arrest 
the commerce of the United States, both domestic and foreign. 
There is nothing in the situation of any particular section of the 
country which could possibly warrant such profound disturbance 
of the commerce of this country. During the year 1923 it aggre- 
gated nearly 50,000,000 carloads. 

If it still be the purpose of Congress, in considering this bill, 
to promote, foster and develop the free flow of commerce among 
the States and with foreign nations, and to provide the people of 
the United States with adequate transportation, then it must be 
recognized that this proviso, taken by itself, and in connection 
with the other new provisions of the bill, is incompatible with that 
purpose and must defeat it. 


In what precedes an interpretation has ‘been placed on the 
words “no common carrier shall charge less for longer than for 
shorter distances” more favorable than can be accorded to the 


words themselves. If this bill is enacted it certainly will be con- 
tended that the principle of the Cashman act in Minnesota has be- 
come the law of the land and that under this proviso no common 
r, of whatever type, shall charge less for a longer distance, 
wherever that may be, or in whatever direction, than for shorter 
distances, wherever they may be and in whatever direction, for the 
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transportation of passengers or property. This would make the 
lowest existing charge maintained or participated in by any car- 
rier, under any conditions, on any route or any line of rails, the 


maximum charge which could be made by it, or by it and its 
participants in any joint rates, for a corresponding distance, in 
any direction, at any place on that route or those rails. The only 
relief from that situation, after the six months shall have expired, 
vould be by authority of an order of this Commission, entered 
after public hearing, in compliance with and subject to the limita- 
tions of the provisions of this bill, and then only to a rail carrier 
or carriers having a circuitous route as compared with another 

| carrier, or other rail carriers. The effect of such a provision 
upon commerce, industry and agriculture would be revolutionary 
and in many cases disastrous to carriers, shippers and communities. 

For the reasons above outlined we are unable to express ap- 
Proval of the bill. 


Tue BrotHERHOOD oF LocoMoTIvE ENGINEERS’ CO0-OPERATIVE 
Trust CoMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA is soon to be established, on 
the same plan as that carried out in the recent past by the brother- 
hoo! in New York, Boston, Cleveland, Birmingham, Minneapolis, 
Chattanooga and other cities. 
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A Pneumatic Flange Oiler 


PNEUMATIC flange oiler for lubricating locomotive and 
A wheel flanges has been developed by the Hoofer 

Manufacturing Company, Chicago, and is shown in 
Fig. 1, applied to an Indiana Harbor Belt locomotive. By 
means of this device measured amounts of oil are fed to the 
wearing surfaces of the flanges by air pressure, at regular 
distance intervals. The oil is not sprayed on the flanges, 
but is gradually released from the oil shoes by an extremely 
small amount of air, vented through the oil pipes. This air 
acts as a preventive against stoppage in the oil shoes and 
is designed to assume positive delivery of oil to the wheel 
flanges at the proper intervals. 

Air pressure for the operation of the oiler is obtained 
through a pipe from the cab of the locomotive, where the 
air is comparatively free from condensation. A _ ratchet- 
type air control valve is installed in this line at a point 
where its control lever may be connected to receive a recipro- 
cating motion from the radius bar or valve stem of the loco- 
motive. The control valve is so designed that it opens and 
closes the air pressure supply to the lubricator once in every 
100 revolutions of the driving wheels, and at these intervals 
the air pressure forces the discharge pistons downward into 








Fig. 1—Indiana Harbor Belt Locomotive Equipped with the 
Hoofer Flange Oiler 


their respective oil cylinders at the bottom of the lubricator, 
causing a measured amount of oil to flow from the lubri- 
cator. At the same time a vent of air flows through the 
discharge pistons and carries oil through the oil pipes and 
the oil shoes to the flanges. When the air pressure is again 
cut off by the air control valve, the piston springs, convoluted 
about the discharge pistons, return them to their initial posi- 
tions preparatory to their next lubricating operation. The 
amount of oil discharged at each interval may be regulated 
for each wheel separately. The oil cylinders, located at the 
bottom of the lubricator, are provided in various depths and 
are interchangeable so that one of the proper capacity may 
be substituted for another when required. 

This lubricating system does not depend on any care or 
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attention on the part of the engine crew. There are no 
valves to be manipulated either before or after the trip. The 
device is designed to be fool-proof. It functions only when 
the locomotive is in service, and stops when the locomotive 
is at rest. The pneumatic venting feature provides a circula- 
tion of warm air through the oil pipes and oil shoes which 
tends to raise the temperature of the oil and to allow the 
device to be used successfully in cold weather as well as in 
summer. 

Proper distribution of oil is essential to successful flange 
lubrication, and the oil shoes shown in Fig. 2 have been 
especially designed for this purpose. The outlet passage 
for the oil is constantly maintained in contact with the 
side of the flange which wears against the rail, and thus the 
oil is supplied in a thin film on the part of the flange where 
it is most needed. The cast oil shoes, made of a special 
grade of white iron, are said to wear from 50,000 to 75,000 
miles without renewal. The oil shoes are secured to their 
hangers by a tapered key, which may be easily removed when 

















Fig. 2—Oil Shoes May Be Applied in Either of the Positions 
Indicated; A Section Through the Lubricator 


it becomes necessary to renew them. MHanger springs are 
designed to hold the shoes against the wheel flanges in a 
well balanced position at all times. 

An important feature developed in the oil shoe rigging 
permits of applying the shoes to the wheel flanges in either 
an incline or decline position as shown in Fig. 2. The pneu- 
matic venting method of feeding the oil through the oil 
shoes is said to convey oil successfully to the flanges in 
either position of the shoe. The parts comprising the oil 
shoe rigging are designed so that they may be assembled in 
various combinations to accommodate the various ways in 
which they are required to be attached to the frames of loco- 
motives of various types, or to car trucks and electric power. 

The Hoofer pneumatic flange oiler has been applied suc- 
cessfully to locomotives operating under severe conditions of 
flange wear, such as a long rigid wheel base and sharp road 
curves. Fig. 1 shows one of these lubricators applied to an 
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Indiana Harbor Belt locomotive, 50 of which are equipped 
with this device. A test installation was also made on 20 
locomotives of the Chicago Junction Railroad which has now 
adopted the Hoofer oiler as standard for all locomotives. 


A Low Water Alarm 
of the Float Type 


NEW LOW WATER ALARM, differing in principle from 
A other devices of this character, is being manufactured 

by the United States Metallic Packing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This device, known as the Security low 
water alarm, employs no fusible plugs of any kind, but is 
actuated solely by the height of solid water over the crown 
sheet. 

A cylindrical buoyant float is secured to the end of the 
rocker arm, as shown in the illustration. This rocker arm is 
pivoted in a bracket so that the float rises and falls with the 
variation of the water level in the locomotive boiler. The 
bracket which supports the rocker arm is located so that 














Actuated by Height of Water Over Crown Sheet 


the center of the pivots is five inches above the crown sheet. 
When the water in the boiler is five inches above the crown 
sheet, the float causes the needle on the end of the vertical 
rod to seat in the whistle and the float can rise no higher 
above the crown sheet. When the water in the boiler is 
reduced to a height less than five inches above the crown 
sheet, the float, now resting on the surface, will fall as the 
level of the water in the boiler becomes lower. The weight 
of the float pulls the needle valve away from the seat in 
the whistle and this sounds a warning, calling the engineer’s 
attention to the low water condition. 

The cylindrical float which controls the sounding of t! 
whistle is encased in a sheet iron baffle box. The purposé 
of this baffle box is to break up any surging or pyramiding 
of the water so that the whistle will not sound unless the 
is an actual condition of low water. Secured to the balan 
lever on the opposite side from the cylindrical float is 
series of plates. These plates present the same surface ar 
for corrosion as is presented by the cylindrical float. Ai 
corrosion or scale formation is thus equalized on both ends 
of the rocker arm. 
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Santa Fe Installs 115 Miles of Light Signals 


Electrically Lighted Switch Lamps and Pumping Station 
Motor Are Fed from Transmission Line 


By E. Winans 
Signal Engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Coast Lines, Los Angeles, Cal. 


between Yampai, Ariz., and Topock, the Atchison, 

Topeka & Santa Fe has installed color-light automatic 
block signals, this being the first installation of light signals 
on the system. Automatic block signaling on this road is 
considered a part of standard double track construction. 
Since the traffic on this particular division does not now 
approach the capacity of a double track line, the signals 
will, for the present, serve primarily as a safety measure. 
In view of the present density of traffic it was decided to 
use a two-mile block with necessary variations to meet 
special conditions such as are caused by poor view, par- 
ticularly heavy grades, water stations or switching move- 
ments. In similar territory, a.c. track circuits up to three 
miles in length have been installed and some of them have 
operated satisfactorily for years, but experience has demon- 
strated that ideal track conditions must be maintained and 
it was finally decided that it costs more to maintain these 
ideal conditions than it does to install shorter track cir- 
cuits. In the new installation the decision to have no track 
circuits more than one mile in length made cut-sections 
necessary in the majority of the blocks. Since the signals 
have polarized track control, all of the cut sections are 
polarized, the pole changing being done by means of three- 
position track relays changing the polarity on the 110-volt 
side of the track transformer. 


\OLLOWING the completion of 115 miles of second track 


Power Supply and Pole Line Construction 


ver is purchased from the Desert Power & Water Com- 
at Kingman, Ariz., which is in a mining territory and 
the principal purchasers of power are the mines. Power 
is generated at 60 cycles at Kingman and transmitted at 


hich voltage to the surrounding mining properties. Since 
the Santa Fe desired 25-cycle power for signal purposes, it 
Was necessary to install frequency changers; these are 2,300- 
vol‘, 60-cycle on the motor end and 4,400-volt, 25-cycle, 
’-piase on the generator end. Insofar as the new installa- 
tion of light signals is concerned, single-phase power would 
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have served all purposes, but the previous installations on 
both sides of the new installation are 25-cycle, 3-phase 
transmission and in order to put in effect the general scheme 
of having sufficient load capacity at each power house to 
carry the load to the next power house, in case of an emer- 
gency, it was necessary to make the new installation 25-cycle, 
3-phase transmission. 

It will be noted from one of the photographs that the 
3-phase transmission wires are in the same horizontal plane 
instead of being installed as a triangle. Stronger construc- 
tion can be provided by this method and it has been demon- 
strated that the slight additional inductive effect with the 
small amount of power used at a relatively low voltage does 
not cause any harmful effect on the telegraph and telephone 
lines that have been paralleled. The line poles are red cedar 
with a 24-hr. butt treatment with creosote. 

All,transformers are so mounted that there is ample plat- 
form room for the maintainer, and all exposed high tension 
wires are out of his reach. A single span of 1,100 ft. carries 
this pole line across the Colorado river at Topock. A signal 
bridge leg was used as a terminal pole for this crossing span. 
Secondary wires crossing the river are carried in a cable 
on crossarms attached to the bridge structure. Where the 
high tension line was carried across tracks or other pole lines, 
special construction was used to give added strength at the 
crossing. 

On the theory that a corner pole is a weak spot in a 
transmission line, it was at one time the practice to make 
as few corners as possible in rounding a curve. This re- 
sulted in a few bad corners that gave more trouble than a 
group of corners that were not quite so sharp. It is now 
the practice to guy every pole on curves of three degrees 
and sharper; every other pole on curves less than three 
degrees and more than one degree, and every third pole on 
curves of one degree and less. 

It has been standard practice on the Santa Fe for years, 
particularly in desert territory, to place all underground 
wires in conduit except track wires from the rail to the 








































signals As this required different combinations of con- 
duit in the concrete foundations to meet varying conditions, 
it occasionally led to errors, as it is the practice to build 
all concrete work at a central point. A concrete foundation 
that can be used universally for signals and instrument 
cases was therefore designed. ‘Two conduits are placed in 
the concrete which terminate in a cast iron junction box at 
the end of the foundation. This junction box can be drilled 
for any combination of conduits from the signal to switch 
lights, indicators, cable poles, or to signals on the other side 


of the track 














Electric Switch Lamps and Indicators 





All main line switch lamps in this territory are lighted 
electrically, each lamp having a 10-watt, 117-volt carbon 
filament bulb. While other lamp bulbs are more efficient 
electrically the carbon filament has the mechanical strength 
to withstand the extreme vibration to which a switch stand 
is subjected. ‘The 110-volt circuits are used for the control 




























Electrically Lighted Switch Lamp with Lighting Unit 
Detached to Show Construction 









ind operation of the signals and therefore the 110-volt feed 
circuit is ordinarily available somewhere near the switches. 
It requires an average of $7 for labor and material to con 
hect up a swit h for electric light where the 110-volt circuit 
is available without much pole line work. Formerly the 
track walkers took care of the oil lamps and as the number 
of these employe s has not been reduced by installing electric 
lights there is no material reduction in the pay roll. How- 
ever, the electric light is more efficient and reliable and will 
vive the track walkers more time for other work. 

At present, only a few of the company stations and other 
buildings are lighted from the a.c. signal power line. How- 
ever, it is the intention to wire these buildings as soon as 
convenient. The great disadvantage in supplying power to 
stations, employees’ dwellings, etc., is the constant check-up 
required to keep the load within reason. 
















Automatic Pumping 





There is one automatically controlled water pumping 
plant on this territory which is driven by a 5 hp., 3-phase 
motor taking power from the signal line. There is a pos- 
sibility of more of these installations being made and an 
electrically-driven water treating plant is now being installed. 
However, the 4,400-volt, 3-phase line using No. 6 copper 
line wire would not handle as large a motor as is required 
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on a coal chute, unless automatic compensation is provided 
for starting the motor so as to hold down the starting cur 
rent to a limit that would not affect the line voltage A 
present the coaling chutes are operated by oil engines. 

The switch indicator used on the Santa Fe. consists of , 
small electric light mounted in a regular semaphore type in 
dicator head which is fitted with a sheet iron hood. A “‘traiy 
sign” which takes the place of a group of switch indicators 
in Kingman yard is located at the east end of the yard. This 
train sign is operated by a Style-T-2 dwarf signal mechanism 
the only piece of motor-driven mechanism on the entire instal 
lation. 

When no train is approaching, the sign is rotated to 4 
horizontal position. The approach of a train de-energizes 
the mechanism, which allows the “train” sign to rotate to g 
vertical position at which time it is illuminated by means 
of lamps with suitable reflectors. 


Special Locking Circuit for Reverse Moves 


The first station west of Kingman is McConnico, which 
is the junction point with the Chloride branch. Traffic on 
this branch is extremely light, there being only one mixed 
train a week. On account of the difference in grades between 
the old main line and the new second track at McConnico 
it is impossible to cross trains bound from Chloride to King 
man to the eastward main and it is therefore necessary to 
run them against the current of traffic from McConnico to 
Kingman, a distance of four miles. ‘To protect this mov 
an “against traffic” signal has been placed at the east end 
of MeConnico station limits. This signal is normally red 
and it, together with all “with traffic” signals between King- 
man and McConnico, is semi-automatic, being partially under 
the control of the telegraph operator at Kingman. A small 
circuit controller equipment with an electric lock is located 
on the operator's desk. Under normal conditions the con- 
trolling lever is to the left, and all westward signals ar 
in the clear position if the track is not occupied. 

When it is desired to move the Chloride train against traf- 
fic into Kingman, the chief dispatcher instructs the operator 
at Kingman to reverse traffic and he moves the controlling 
lever to the right. ‘This places all the “with traffic” signals 
in the red position and allows the “against traffic” signals 
to clear. Circuits are so designed that if the track is occu- 
pied between Kingman and McConnico the control lever can 
not be manipulated. 
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Pillows Which Are Rented on a Time Payment Basis to 
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Why Henry Ford’s Railroad Has Grown Profitable’ 


1). T. & 1. Operated as Plant Facility—Auto King Has Lost 
$98 207 on Investment to Date 


.REAT DEAL of misinformation has been printed about 
A the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, and many 

false conclusions—editorial and otherwise—have been 
Other railroads have no desire to minimize what may have 
been accomplished on the D. ‘T. & L, but in order to appraise 
t its fair value it is essential that the main facts should 
be known. 

\) analysis of the reports made ly the Detroit, ‘Toledo & 
Ironton Railroad with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
clearly shows that it is being operated substantially as a 
“plant facility” to the Ford Motor Company. 

{ll of its plant facility aspects have been greatly aug- 
mented during recent years, while its common carrier aspects 
have been greatly decreased. This, in itself, is sufficient to 
show that the results on the Detroit, ‘Toledo & Ironton cannot 
be taken as applicable to common carriers generally. 

(he matter is certainly worth unbiased examination in 
order that the people of the United States, who in the last 
resort determine public policies toward railroads, understand 
exactly what has happened upon the D. T. & I., how it has 
happened and what relationship it has to railroads as a 
national problem. 

The road has taken on 
ciently operated and is earning profit for its owner. 

Other railroads could accomplish similar results if only 
they could enjoy the same traffic and other advantages which 
are peculiar to the combination of Mr. Ford’s activities as a 
a railroad man, besides 


a new lease of life; is being effi- 


manufacturer and his activities as 
other advantages. 

Before going into other details, the facts shown in the 
following table may be of interest as to the net railway oper- 
ating income earned by the Ford railroad in the four years 
of 1920 to 1923 inclusive. 


1920 19271 
Ne erating imcome df $1,769,460 $43,322 
Rate t return on investment becveneesee oe 0.17 

1922 1923 
Net operating ine me : df $158,984 $1,786,924 
Rate of return on investment 6.80 


In other words in the four years of his operation, despite 
the extraordinary amount of traffic carried in 1923, Mr. Ford 
has not made a cent upon his investment. He has lost 
$98,207. 

When Mr. Ford bought the D. T. & I. the purchase price 
was $600 for each $1,000 bond, $5 for each $100 share of 
preferred stock, and $1 for each $100 share of common stock. 
It is estimated that the physical value of the railway at the 
time of the Ford purchase was in excess of $16,000,000 for 
which Mr. Ford paid approximately $5,000,000, subject only 
to obligations in the form of $1,800,000 in first mortgage and 


car trust bonds. 
Financial Results 


lhe following table is a brief statement of the revenues, ex- 
penses, operating ratio, and net operating income of the Com- 
pany from 1920 to 1923. Many railroads in 1920 failed to 
ern their expenses and taxes, so that the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton’s experience in that year was not exceptional. Rail- 
ways of the Eastern District, in which this road is located, 
operated at a deficit of more than $100,000,000 in 1920, which 

s changed in 1923 to an aggregate net income of 
5 164,000,000. 


Analysis prepared by Committee on Public Relations of the Eastern 
lroads, appearing in Railroad Data, issue of March 20, 1924. 
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( DENSI J ME A¢ 1920-1923 
Net Op. 
Year Revenues Expenses Income Op. Ratio 
] ‘ $5,161 $6,471 df$1,769 125.4% 
192i 6,454 5,407 43 83.8 
l 9,004 7.504 159 83.3 
1923 10,417 6,766 1,787 64.9 
(000 omitted) 
Traffic 


The most marked change in the activities of the railroad 
since 1920 lies in the growth and character of its freight 
traffic. The total freight handled, including freight origi- 
nated on the railway itself and that received from connecting 


lines, was as follows: 
Foran TONS OF FREIGH 
Year Tons 
1920 . . 5.010.000 
1921 . 4,351, 
1922 6,240,000 
1923 7.531 On 


Between 1920 and 1923, there was an increase of 50 
per cent in total tonnage. Various groups of commodities, 
however, showed widely differing percentages of increase, 
while some a tually decreased. 

The tonnage of the principal commodity groups showed 
the following changes between 1920 and 1923: 


Fora, Te or FRI 

Per cent 
aot 

increa 

or de 

Comm dity ] 1923 crease 
Products of agriculture 1x 208 10.1 
\nimals and products 14 17 1.4 
Products of mines - 497 768 0.8 
Products of forests.. 136 419 O81 
Manutactures and miscellaneous 1.12¢ 4.052 59.9 
L. C. L. freight +s 67 39.6 

Potal ere 5,011 7,531 


(000 omitted) 
To analyze these changes, it is necessary to consider the 


detailed tonnage statistics for some of the principal com- 
modities. 


PONNACE 6 \ ! | 192 
(In Thousar Pens) 

Item 1920 1923 Increase 
Automobiles and auto trucks 14 1,27 1,257 
Bar and sheet iron, etc.. cea x2 918 836 
Lumber, timber, etc....... te $5 301 216 
Castings, machinery, ete....... Tr 10 226 186 
Clay, gravel, sand and stone chi x2 462 180 
Cement ict tease ee cows 7 157 120 
Refined petroleum..... ie an 38 138 100 

— Se : aE 48 67 19 

Item 1920 1923 Decrease 
Bitumincus coal...... eee ee 2,912 2,117 795 
Iron, pig and bloom ; Bi 232 165 67 
Chemicals and explosives... 185 102 83 


Even a brief scrutiny of the foregoing figures shows how 
the character of the traffic has changed. The movement of 
coal and pig iron has declined. ‘The movement of various 
products used in the manufacture of automobiles and auto 
trucks has greatly increased. In this group are lumber, bar 
and sheet iron, castings and machinery. Certain building 
materials, such as cement, clay, gravel, sand, and stone, also 
increased heavily. 

The movement of automobiles and auto trucks, namely, the 
finished product of the automobile factory, shows the most 
astounding increase of all, jumping from 14,000 tons in 1920 
to 1,271,000 tons in 1923. 

It is evident that the railroad is being used largely as a 
private line, or “plant facility” to bring to the Ford factory 
in Detroit the products needed in the manufacture of auto- 
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mobiles, and also to send out the finished product, while 
furnishing a lesser amount of general transportation service 
to the public. 


Tonnage Originated 


About three-fifths of the total tonnage handled in 1923 was 
received from connections, while two-fifths originated on its 
own line. ‘The originated tonnage increased at a greater rate 
1920 and 1923 than the tonnage received from 
connections. While the Ford control has exercised its powers 
in both directions, as a purchaser of goods shipped into De- 
troit from other sections, and as a shipper of manufactured 
products out of Detroit, yet the latter influence seems to have 
played a more important part than the former. 

In brief, the one important factor, in the increased traffic of 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton since 1920 has been the ton- 
nage diverted to it by the Ford Motor Company, which might 
otherwise have gone by alternative routes. 

Few railway owners are in the fortunate position of being 
able to control the operation of a railway, at the same time 
that it controls in large measure the sources of its traffic. 


between 


Operating Results 


The passenger business of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
has declined steadily since 1920. The passenger service has 
been reduced to the equivalent of one main-line train each 
way daily, six days in the week. 

Several of the branch lines now have no passenger service 
whatever. 

The railway is shut down completely on Sunday, neither 
passenger nor freight trains being operated on that day. 

The average number of passengers carried per train dropped 
from 19.2 in 1920 to 13.7 in 1923. Passenger-miles declined 
steadily from 1920 to 1923, while the net ton-miles were 
increasing. 

The car-miles per day, and the total number of ton-miles 
per car per day, increased consistently from 1920 to 1923, 
due in part, probably an important part, to the fact that Mr. 
Ford tolerates no unions or union rules. 

The number of tons loaded onto the average freight car 
and freight train have been increased since 1921, but both 
were lower in 1923 than in 1920. 

In appraising the financial operations of the Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton since 1920, it should be borne in mind that 
every ton of freight which has been turned toward that rail- 
road during the period of Ford control would have been car- 
ried by some other railroad had not that control been acquired. 
In other words, the line has been assisted at the expense of 
other railway lines, and no benefit has accrued to the railroad 
situation as a whole. 

In addition to the increase in tonnage, the average receipts 
per ton-mile have risen, because much of the low grade freight 
paying low rates (such as coal) has been replaced by high 
grade traffic paying high rates (such as automobiles). The 
result may be seen in the average receipts per ton-mile year by 
year as follows: 


1920 oe ‘ ee 0.844 cents 
1921 seecee ‘ boene wees . 1.449 
EPES cccencess ewn8 - Tr sae Bobee 
1923 ce ebdeeeecase Jeceeases Rae |= 


The increase from 1920 to 1923 was 44.4 per cent, whereas 
the corresponding increase in the Eastern District as a whole 
was only 8.2 per cent. Again, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
showed an increase in receipts per ton-mile between 1922 and 
1923 of nearly four per cent, while the railways of the Eastern 
District reduced their average between the same two years by 
six per cent. 

Between 1922 and 1923 the operating revenues of the road 
increased 15.7 per cent. Freight revenue accounted for vir- 
tually all of this increase. 

The operating expenses were reduced 9.8 per cent. The 
explanation for this reduction lies in the maintenance ac- 
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counts, for transportation expenses increased 1.9 per cep; 
which corresponded closely to the increase of 1.6 per cent j 
total train-miles. Train-miles represent the principal un; 
of transportation expense in modern railroading. 


Maintenance of way expense was reduced 13.8 per cer 


between 1922 and 1923, while maintenance of equipment ex 
pense declined 32.8 per cent, whereas the railways oi 
Eastern District generally showed increases in those ty 
accounts in 1923. 

But maintenance work on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironta 
in 1922 had been unusually heavy, running 16 per cen: 
higher than in 1920, whereas the Eastern lines generally r 
duced their total maintenance cost in 1922 nearly 22 per cen 
under that of 1920. In other words, the reduced maintenan 
expenses of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton in 1923 are largel 
explained by the unusually heavy expenses of that natur 
in 1922. 

One of the advantages of individual control of a railway i: 
that the operating expenses of one year can be loaded in favor 
of another year, and there are no stockholders to complair 
Mr. Ford apparently chose to carry out a heavy maintenan 
program in 1922, and to suffer an operating deficit in tha: 
year of $159,000; his reward was a large net in 1923. 


Increased Payment of Car Rentals 


Mr. Ford’s debit balance of equipment rents increased 
from $301,703 in 1920 to $1,631,726 in 1923. This is a 
greater relative increase than the increase in number of car 
loads, tons of freight or car miles. The explanation is not 
in the official record but the conclusion seems inevitable that 
Mr. Ford is not to be contributing his proportion to th 
additional equipment of the railways. He apparently prefers 
to pay the per diem rate on cars owned by other companies, 
rather than build an adequate supply for his own use. To 
sum it up no useful generalization concerning common car- 
riers can be obtained from the record of plant facility 
railroads. 

For example, railroads, which are essentially common 
carriers 

(1) Have no control over the sources of their traific. 

(2) Must spend money to get such traffic as they have, 
while Mr. Ford supplies his own road with traffic. 

(3) Must continue operating passenger trains on main 
lines and branches, even though unremunerative. 

(4) Must furnish passenger service on Sunday as well as 
week days, with all the attendant general costs of operation. 

But Henry Ford the railway president deals only with 
Henry Ford the automobile manufacturer, and the service he 
renders to himself satisfies him perfectly. 











Modern Station Construction in Mexico 
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C. P. R. Strength Shown in 1923 Earnings 


Mile Only 0.929 Cents, an 
Increase of But 20 Per Cent Over 1913 


Average Revenue Per Ton- 


PEAKING before 700 officers of the Canadian Pacific, 
“ assembled at their fifth annual convention and held at 
the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, on March 22, Presi- 
dent E. W. Beatty of the Canadian Pacific System, said: 
“The transportation situation in Canada, now restricted in 
a large way tc two major systems, has reached the point 
where we may conclude that the test of government owner- 
ship is being made under as favorable conditions as can be 
ured. It is only stating an obvious truism when I say 
that the railway mileage of the country is proportionatelv 


Railways prosper through diversion of traffic from the 
Canadian Pacific, we lose in revenues more than we gain in 
taxes. If there is any other railway company in the world 
in this delightfully incongruous situation I have yet to dis- 
cover it” 

The Canadian Pacific is in a position quite unlike that of 
any railway in this country because of the peculiar position 
in which it stands as to its leading competitor. American 
students who have been reading of the marked progress of 
the Canadian National Railways under the guidance of Sir 








CANADIAN PACIFIC OPERATING RESULTS 1913-1923 
Total Revenue 
Year ended Freight operating Operating Netearnings Operating Revenue Revenue per ton-mile Revenue Revenue 
June 30 Mileage revenue revenue expenses after taxes ratio tons ton miles cents train load car load 
1913 11,602 $89,655,223 $139,395,700 $93,149,826 $46,245,874 66.82 29,471,814 11,470,001,871 0.77 381 19.34 
1914 12,044 81,135,295 129,814,824 87,388,896 42,425,928 67.32 27,801,217 10,821,748,859 0.75 407 20.15 
1915 12,917 60,737,737 98,865,210 65,290,582 33,574,628 66.04 21,490,596 7,940,151,342 0.76 411 19.13 
1916 12,994 89,654,405 129,481,886 80,255,965 49,225,921 61.98 29,276,8 872 14,057,685,773 0.64 503 22.90 
Year ended 
Dec. 31 
1916 12,989 96,454,896 139,729,687 89,253,188 50,476,499 63.88 30,168,798 — 14,931,739,090 0.65 519 22.87 
1917 13,389 103,635,795 152,389,335 105,843,317 46,546,018 69.46 31,198,685 14,882,991.224 0.70 539 23.77 
1918 13,389 «110,187,288 157,337,698 123,035,310 34,502,388 78.10 29,856,694  13,014,665,922 0.85 530 23.90 
1919 13,389 —-111,064,442 176,929,060 —- 143,996,024 32,933,036 81.39 25,102,821 —11,121,322,012 1.00 498 22.08 
1920 13,402 145,303,400 216,641,349 183,488,305 33,153,044 84.70 30,160,134 13,994,508,975 1.04. 529 23.44 
1921 13,444 128.849,446 193,021,854 158,820,114 34,201,740 82.28 37 710.606 10,811,087,106 1.19 519 24.21 
192? 13,536 128,918,137 186,675,036 150,373,345 36,391,691 80.55 27,744,526 12,°77,400,058 0.99 534 24.53 
1923 13,658 134,299,556 195,837,090 158,358,080 37,479,010 80.86 30,852,994 14,500,617,325 0.93 535 24.83 








greater than the traffic available to support it. That traffic 
is divided into two parts, that which is local to each ot the 
companies and that which is competitive. This company 
has a very real reason to hope for the success of the National 
Railways, provided it is accomplished without withdrawing 
from us the traffic which we have taken so many years to 
build up and secure. That reason is, of course, this, that 
the greatest factor which will contribute to the National 
Railways’ progress is the development of Canada, the in- 
crease in Canadian population and the expansion of Cana- 


Henry Thornton, must have wondered at times what effect 
the gradually increasing prosperity of the National System 
was having on the Canadian Pacific. Unquestionably, the 
Canadian Pacific is meeting more and more severe compe- 
tition on the part of the Canadian National. It is apparent, 
however, from the recently issued statement of earnings for 
1925 of the Canadian Pacific and from the statement by 
Presideni Beatty, that fears about the Canadian Pacific’s 
welfare need not be serious. 

In 1923, the Canadian Pacific earned the largest gross 
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The Canadian Pacific 


dian industries. If, by a happy combination of these factors, 
the progress of the National Railways continues, I, for one, 
will be very glad, because it will carry with it the assurance 
that the progress of this company will be still greater in the 
future than in the past.” 

Mr. Beatty also said, “It is a peculiar anomaly that the 
less profitable are the operations of the National system the 
greater the taxes of the Canadian Pacific, and if the National 
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earnings in its history with the exception of one year—1920. 
Its revenue ton-miles for the year were 11.65 per cent in ex- 
cess of those of 1922. The ton-miles exceeded the total for 
1920, but were not as great as in 1916 or 1917. The grain 
movement in 1923 totaled 268,667,055 bushels, which was 
the largest traffic in this commodity ever moved over the 
C. P. R. lines. 

Canadian Pacific gross earnings in 1923 totaled $195,- 







































837,090, or $9,162,000 greater than in 1922. The so-called 
working expenses, totaling $158,358,080, were $7,984,000 
greater than in 1922, and net operating revenue totaling 
$37,479,010 was $1,177,000 greater. The operating ratio, 
inclusive of taxes, was in 1923, 80.86 per cent and in 1922, 
The increase in expenses is accounted for 
by increased cost of conducting transportation and increased 
charges for maintenance of way and equipment. President 
Beatty, in his annual report to the stockholders issued this 
week, says that never in the history of the company has the 
physical condition of the property been so excellent as it is 
now 








80.55 per cent. 









The Burden of Low Rates 


The Canadian Pacific receives on its traffic what appears 
to those familiar with the railroads of the United States 
to be a low return. In 1923, its revenue per ton-mile was 
0.929 cents. In 1913, it received a revenue per ton-mile of 
0.77 cents, which means that the rate level of 1923 was but 
20 per cent in excess of tnat of 1913. In the United States 
the revenue per ton-mile for the Class I railroads in 1923 
was 1.116 cents, which compared with 0.719 cents in 1913— 
an increase of 55 per cent. This, in the last analysis, is the 
reason that the Canadian Pacific operated at a ratio of 80.86 
in 1923, whereas in years prior to the war its operating ratio 
The Canadian Pacific receives a low 
revenue per ton-mile principally because of the large propor- 
tion of grain and other traffic which it carries at low rates. 
The grain rate in particular is affected by the so-called 
Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement made in 1897, by which the 
C. P. R. received a subsidy of $3,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of a branch line through the Crow’s Nest Pass district 
in Alberta and British Columbia in return for which the 
railway bound itself to maintain certain low rates on grain 
and flour moved east and on other commodities west, into 
and from the prairie provinces. The agreement was sus- 
The 




































averaged 65 per cent. 


pended during the period of high costs of the war. 


1923 1922 
earn $1 $186,.675,.036 


s 15,837,090 
orking expense ! ling ll taxes) 158,358,080 150,373,345 








Net earnings $37.479,010 $36,301,691 
Deduct { | 13,470,653 13,348,906 
Surplu $24,008,357 $22,952,785 


500,000 500,000 


$23,508,357 $22,452,785 








Dividends on preference stock, 4 per cent $3,675,010 $3,227, 
Dividends on ¢ inary stock, 7 per cent 18,200,000 18,200,000 













$21,875,010 427,276 


$1,633,347 $1,025,508 






Dividends on the rdinary stock total 10 per cent, the other 3 per cent 
eing paid from special income The latter includes income from invest 
ments, interest and dividends, earnings of the steamship lines and of the 
telecraph and news department. hotels. et« It amounted in both years to 





about $11,000 600. the details 
eport | 


heing given in the excerpts from the annual 
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suspension as far as it applied to eastbound traffic in flour 
and grain was removed in 1922 so that the heavy grain 
movement in the fall of 1922 and 1923 was moved at the 
Crow’s Nest Pass or pre-war rates. The suspension applying 
to westbound rates expires on July 7, 1924. This shows that 
the Canadian Pacific has a rate problem as serious as that 
of the railways in the United States. The compensating fea- 
ture is that the Canadian Pacific is in such a favorable posi- 
tion that it can meet a situation of this kind and still pay 
its fixed charges and regular dividends. 

Canada, as a whole in 1923, was not as prosperous as the 
United States. On the other hand, the grain producer in 
Canada found himself in a much better position than was 
the case with the grain producer in the United States North- 
west. The argument is made that the producer in the United 
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States is gradually meeting serious disadvantage in the form 
of a decreasing yield per acre, whereas the new wheat ‘reas 
in Canada show the usual high yield of virgin soil. 


10 Per Cent Dividends 


The Canadian Pacific pays 10 per cent dividends on its 
$260,000,000 outstanding ordinary stock. The fixed charges 
dividends on the 4 per cent preferred stock and 7 per cent of 
the 10 per cent dividends on the ordinary stock are paid 
from the railway earnings. In 1923, the railway earnings 
were sufficiently large so that after the payment of the 7 per 
cent dividends there remained a surplus of $1,633,347, which 
compared with $1,025,509 in 1922. The remaining 3 of the 
total of 10 per cent dividends on the ordinary stock is paid 
from what is termed “special income,” which includes the 
earnings from investments, dividends, the net earnings of the 
ocean and steamship lines and the net earnings from the 


































At the Canadian Pacific Convention 


This full sized model of one of the latest type C. P. R. locomotives was 
a feature of the dinner decorations in the Chateau Frontenac ball-room on 
March 22 on the occasion of the’ Quebec conference of C. P. R. Officers. 
It was built of wood at the Angus Shops, Montreal, and equipped with 
bell, whistle and electric lights. The portrait in the headlight is that of 
E. W. Beatty, president of the railway. 


telegraph and news department, hotels, etc. This special in- 
come usually amounts to about $11,000,000 annually. In 
1923, the exact figure was $11,391,052. 


Wide Diversity of Operations 


No one can study the Canadian Pacific without being im- 
pressed by the wide diversity of its operations. The com- 
pany operates approximately 15,000 miles of railway in 
Canada and controls 5,102 miles in the United States, in- 
cluding the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic and lines operated by the 
Canadian Pacific itself. The company owns and oper:tes 
a telegraph and express system, 13 hotels, 16 bungalow camps 
and rest houses, and it carries on its operations, either 
directly or by agents, in almost every country in the world, 
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and in commerce on the Atlantic, the Pacific, on the 
inland lakes and on the coast of British Columbia, 81 ves- 
sels of various types, aggregating 450,000 tons. In 1923, 


the company showed markedly increased earnings for its 
steamship lines over 1922, in spite of the excessive compe- 
tition ruling in both the Atlantic and Pacific services. The 
results of the year’s operations of the British Columbia Coast 
ship Services were the best of any year since that 
service was inaugurated, and the company has decided to 
add two new vessels which will be received for service in 
1925 

In 1923, the Canadian Pacific spent the largest sum for 
additions and betterments that it had spent for several years. 
[here were spent for the construction of branch lines, 
$7,352,140; for additions and improvements to the main line 
and branches, $8,557,507; on leased and acquired lines 
$1,550,058, and for shops and machinery $138,325. A big 
program is planned for 1924, and the stockholders will be 
asked at the annual meeting which occurs shortly, to approve 
expenditures on capital account amounting to $6,769,066. 
Apparently, the directors of the Canadian Pacific are in an 
optimistic mood. Their study of conditions apparently 
makes them most hopeful for the future, both of Canada and 
the Canadian Pacific. 

It is very difficult to feel other than optimistic about the 
future of the Canadian Pacific. The property stands out as 
one of the most ably managed in North America, and the 
reputation for the conservatism of its management and care- 
fulness as to expansion is noteworthy. There may be a 
serious situation for Canadian railroads at the present time. 
It may be expected, however, that the Canadian Pacific will 
come through with its usual skill. There has always been 
in Canada what seems to be a distinct regard for the welfare 
of the important transportation facility represented by the 
C. P. R. system, as embodied in the rule in making rates to 
keep them on a basis which will yield a living to the Cana- 
dian Pacific. Canada is to be envied for its having a rail- 
road located and managed with sufficient skill so that it can 
earn a living under present conditions of high costs with 
revenue per ton-mile of but 0.929 cents. 


Steam 


Developments of the 
Ljungstrom Locomotive 


INCE THE first Ljungstrom turbine locomotive was placed 
in regular service on the Swedish State Railways in 


1922, its performance and the later developments in the 
design of some of the details have been followed with much 
interest by railroad men all over the world. A brief descrip- 
tion of the locomotive and an account of its early service ap- 
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peared in the Railway Age for September 23, 1922, page 581. 

In 1923 the locomotive was removed from service and dis- 
mantled, the main units being exhibited at the Exhibition in 
Gothenberg. During this time, some of the parts of the 
locomotive were re-designed on the basis of the experience 
with the locomotive in service, the most important of which 
was the replacement of the stationary type air preheater with 
a new Ljungstrom rotating type, which has been used with 
marked success in power plant service. With these changes, 
the locomotive was re-assembled during the latter part of 
1923 and again placed in service. The locomotive, as a 
whole, however, was not altered. 

Since October, 1923, the locomotive has been operating in 
various Classes of service, with the purpose of demonstrating 
its durability and adaptability. It was first employed in 




















The Ljungstrom Turbine Locomotive in Express Passenger 
Service on the Swedish State Railways 


switching service, principally to ascertain the reliability of 
the reversing mechanism and the ease with which it may be 
controlled, and to demonstrate its high starting force. 
During the official trial, the locomotive remained in service 
from 6:30 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. 

The locomotive was then placed in service on a slow 
freight run between Tomteboda and Sodertalje, a distance 
of 25 miles with nine stops for setting out and picking up 
cars and doing station switching. The run required seven 
hours and after a layover of 1 hr. 45 min. at Sodertalje, the 
locomotive returned to the initial terminal under the same 
conditions, but with a slightly longer running time. 

The usual weight of the train, exclusive of the locomotive, 


was 350 to 375 tons. On one occasion, however, the train 

















A Party of Canadian National and Japanese Railway Officers Inspecting the Rebuilt Locomotive 








































































weighed 718 tons, and on another, 709 tons over the last 
part of the trip, which included several long one per cent 
grades. The trains were made up of loaded and empty 
two-axle cars, and the service continued from 4:45 a. m. until 
8 p. m., of which about 30 min. was occupied in switching 
before leaving the home station and after returning to it. 
Che performance of the locomotive in starting and accelerat- 
ing the heaviest of these trains is said to have been entirely 
satisfactory and a large part of the time was consumed in 
switching at stations. 

After completion of the local freight trails, the locomotive 
was taken out of service and carefully inspected. The auxil- 
iaries, including the induced draft fan, the turbine and 
gearing for the condenser fan, and the turbine driven boiler 
feed pump, were dismantled in order to determine the extent 
of the wear which might have developed in the bearings. 
None could be discovered, however, and the only defect found 
was one boiler tube leaking. With this exception, no repairs 
have been necessary, except such as the renewal of brake 
shoes, etc. 

The third period of service began on November 30 and is 
still continuing. The locomotive is at present running in 
express train service in the main line between Stockholm and 
Gothenberg, alternately on passenger trains making frequent 
stops, and on fast express trains. About half of the distance 
between Stockholm and Gothenberg constitutes the run of the 
turbine locomotive, which is averaging about 250 miles per 
day. The average weight of the train, exclusive of the loco- 
motive, is about 300 tons and the coal consumption of the 
turbine locomotive has averaged about one-half of that re- 
quired by the locomotives of the reciprocating type. The 
locomotive is said to have developed marked accelerating 
capacity with freedom from jerks and shocks in starting the 
train. Its capacity for handling this service has been demon- 
strated a number of times by its ability to make up lost time 
on the schedules. From 22 to 30 min. have been made up in 
distances of 41 to 83 miles on several occasions, during the 
stormy weather of December. An incidental advantage of the 
turbine locomotive has been the absence of steam and heavy 
smoke which is frequently noticeable from locomotives of the 
reciprocating type. 

Early in 1923 an order was placed by the Swedish State 
Railroads with Nydquist & Holm, Trolhatten, Sweden, for the 
construction of a second turbine locomotive, generally similar 
in construction to the original locomotive as it has now been 
modified. This locomotive will have a total weight of ap- 
proximately 322,000 lb., including both the boiler car and 
the condenser car, under which the driving axles and turbine 
are located. It will develop 2,000 effective horsepower at 
the rail and will be designed for a maximum speed of 60 
miles an hour, to meet the limitations of speed imposed by 
the Swedish State Railways. An order has also been placed 
by the Argentine Republic Government with the same build- 

ers for a locomotive of this type to develop 1,750 brake 
horsepower, which will burn oil fuel. ‘This locomotive is 
being built under a guarantee calling for a fuel and water 
capacity sufficient for a 500-mile run lasting 20 hours, with- 
out replenishing. About 23,500 1b. of water will be carried, 
approximately half in the condenser and the remainder for 
feed water. The fuel requirement is 14,500 lb. of oil having 
a heating value of 18,900 B.t.u. per lb. Late in 1923, 
Beyer, Peacock & Company, Manchester, England, obtained 
a license to build Ljungstrom turbine locomotives in the 
British Empire. This company now has under construction 
two locomotives, one to equal or exceed in size or speed the 
largest locomotive on English railways and the other for 
service in India. Locomotives of this type for both passenger 
and freight service have been designed to develop 4,000 
horsepower and arrangements are being made for their con- 
struction in the United States, under the patents of A-B. 
Ljungstroms Angturbin, New York. 
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Senate Committee Proposes 
Reduction in Agricultural Rates 


Wasurncton, D. C. 


HE SENATE CoMMITTEE on Interstate Commerce at its 
meeting on Wednesday, March 26, ordered a favorable 
report on a joint resolution declaring agriculture to 

be the basic industry of this country and that it is the policy 
of Congress to promote, foster and encourage the agricul- 
tural industry, in furtherance of which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would be directed “with the least possible 
delay” to “effect such lawful changes in the rate structure 
of the country as will promote the freedom of movement by 
common carriers of the products of agriculture, including 
livestock, at the lowest possible rate.” The resolution, S.J. 
Res. 107, was introduced on March 24 by Senator Smith of 
South Carolina, chairman of the committee, who said he 
believed this method is preferable to a direction to the com- 
mission to establish a pre-war basis of rates or to reduce 
rates by specific percentages. He had previously obtained 
for the committee statistics from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission showing how much railroad revenues would be 
reduced by specific percentage reductions. When this reso- 
lution is compared with the numerous other bills that have 
heen before the committee, including several “radical” bills, 
for the purpose of reducing rates, the action of the committee 
looks very much like “passing the buck” to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has already had the question 
of rates on agricultural products before it in several pro- 
ceedings since the rates were advanced, in which it has 
sometimes reduced rates but by less amounts than were 
asked for and which has just concluded a general investi- 
gation of the rates on grain and grain products. 

The report was adopted unanimously by the nine members 
of the committee present. 

Representative Newton of Minnesota has introduced a 
bill, H.R. 8091, to amend section 28 of the merchant marine 
act, which section is intended to restrict the application of 
reduced export and import rates by railroads in the United 
States to commerce which is handled by water in American 
vessels, in such a way as to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission some discretion in the matter. Under the present 
law the commission is merely authorized to suspend the 
operation of the section when the Shipping Board certifies 
that adequate shipping facilities in American vessels are 
lacking. The Newton amendment provides that “such 
suspension of operation may be terminated in whole or in 
part by order of the commission as to any rates, fares, charges, 
rules, regulations or practices for or in regard to the trans- 
portation of persons or property or any special commodity or 
commodities to or from any port in the United States, in the 
discretion of the commission, either on its own initiative or 
after full hearing, whenever the board is of the opinion that 
adequate shipping facilities by such vessels to such ports are 
afforded and shall so certify to the commission.” 

Representative Hoch has introduced a bill, H.R. 8081, 
to amend the valuation provisions of the interstate commerce 
act to provide that after the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has completed a valuation of the property of a carrier as of 
any given date it shall keep itself informed of extensions and 
improvements or retirements or otlier changes in the value 
of the property and “determine the extent to which the legiti- 
mate capital investment of such carrier, in property devoted 
to the purposes of transportation, has been increased or de- 
creased by changes in property so reported.” “Thereafter 
the valuation as first made, increased or decreased by the 
change in net capital investment found by the commission, 
shall constitute a revised valuation . . . and shall be reported 
by the commission to Congress and used by the commission 
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in the performance of its duties under this act in the same 
manner as the valuation first found.” 

Representative Hammer has introduced a bill, H.R. 8052, 
to repeal the transportation act. 

In a speech in the Senate on March 20 urging the aboli- 
tion of the Pullman surcharge, Senator Dial of South Caro- 
lina said that “something like 117 bills have been introduced 
in Congress trying to accomplish this purpose. That is 
almost a bill by every fourth member of the House and the 
Senate.” Senator Robinson, the democratic leader in the 
Senate, said that the subject had been under consideration 
by the committee on interstate commerce and that it was 

wecte " that action would be taken upon one of the bills in 
rg irly future. He was also informed, he said that meas- 
ures are free before the committee looking to a reduction 
of freight rates, particularly those on farm products and 
commodities essential to agricultural production. 


Proposed Transport Policy 
Submitted to Referendum 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
PROPOSED NATIONAL POLICY of transportation develop- 
A ment, looking to the co-ordination of rail, water and 
highway transport, has been submitted for a refer- 


endum vote to the 1,200 organization members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 


[he policy is formulated in a series of 14 recommendations 


made by a Special Committee on Transportation of the 
National Chamber, of which Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, 
is chairman. They are based upon the conclusions reached 
by six composite committees which made an exhaustive study 
of various aspects of the transportation problem during the 
past year, and upon the conclusions of the National Trans- 
portation Conference held in Washington in January, under 
the auspices of the National Chamber. 

Among the questions submitted to the judgment of the 
business interests of the country are those involving the 
retention of the Transportation Act without substantial 
hange, railroad consolidation, the relative readjustment of 
freight rates, a national survey of inland waterways and the 
establishment of store-door delivery by rail and motor 
arriers. 

The recommendations upon which the referendum vote is 
being taken, are that: 

1.—The national transportation policy should aim at 
development and maintenance of an adequate system of rail, 
water and highway transportation with full co-operative 
service of all agencies that will contribute to economy and 
efficiency. , 

2.—The important principles of the Transportation Act 
of 1920 should be continued without change until there has 
een further experience. 

[he principle of recapture of a fair proportion of 
excess railroad earnings should be maintained in the public 
interest as essential to the rule of rate making. 

+——Supplementary legislation should be enacted in har- 
mony with the general principles of the Transportation Act 
to facilitate consolidations by voluntary action subject to the 
ipproval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

5..-The policy of connecting and co-ordinating terminal 
with provisions for joint use prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, be applied as rapidly as 
practicable. 

6.—In place of any attempt to deal with rates and other 
problems of regulation of common carriers through legisla- 
tion—necessarily inelastic—such problems be handled by 
Properly constituted federal and state administrative agencies. 


/,—Instead of any attempt at general reduction at the 
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present time the existing administrative agencies, under their 
established methods and with all possible dispatch consistent 
with proper study and investigation, proceed with readjust- 
ment of relative freight rates. 

8.—Congress should direct the Army engineers to make a 
comprehensive survey and present a definite plan and sched- 
ule of priorities for waterway development. 

9.—To determine more fully the possibilities of inland 
waterway transport under private operation and thus enable 
the government the sooner to dispose of the lines, the Secre- 
tary of War be given authority and funds to continue opera- 
tion of the barge lines on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers 
in accordance with good commercial practice. 

10.—Waterways service, including through rail-and-water 
routes and rates with suitable divisions of rates between the 
two types of carrier, be facilitated by public and private 
agencies wherever economically warranted and in the public 
interest. 

11.—Optional store-door collection and delivery with rea- 
sonable and separately itemized trucking charges in the 
published tariffs be established as rapidly as practicable by 
agreement between carriers and shippers, beginning at the 
centers of greatest congestion. 

12..-Wherever experience indicates that it will be in the 
public interest, regulatory bodies should facilitate the utiliza- 
tion of motor transport to replace uneconomical forms of 
rail service, to relieve yard and terminal congestion, and to 
extend existing steam and electric railway services. 

13.—The rates and services of motor common carriers, 
hoth freight and passenger, should be subject to regulation 
by the state and federal commissions which have jurisdiction 
over the operation of other common carriers having particu- 
larly in view insuring to the public adequate, economical and 
continuous service. 

14.—In addition to bearing an equitable share of the 
general tax burden, the road users should pay the entire cost 
of maintenance of highways through special taxes levied 
against them, such special taxes being applied exclusively 
to that purpose. 

The fourteen recommendations represent the first attempt 
that has been made to formulate a policy covering all three 
agencies of transportation—the railways, the highways and 
the waterways. They are the result of deliberations in which 
shippers and carriers, representatives of agriculture, industry, 
mining, banking, insurance and commerce have participated, 
as members of the committees which made the preliminary 
studies and of the Transportation Conference which con- 
sidered them. 

In addition to Harry A. Wheeler, chairman, the members 
of the Special Committee on Transportation who signed the 
report are: John E. Blodgett, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturing Assn., Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
H. W. Bramley, vice-president, Sibley, Lindsay & Carr Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York; W. J. Dean, of Nicols, Dean & 
Gregg, St. Paul; C. Dillard, Sherman, Texas; Paul J. 
Kruesi, president, Southern Ferro Alloys Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; George W. Niedringhaus, president, Na- 
tional Enameling and Stamping Company, Granite City, 
Ill.; Charles L. Sanger, vice-president, Sanger Brothers, 
Dallas, Texas; Henry D. Sharpe, Brown & Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Company, Providence, R. I.; H. D. Trunkey, vice- 
president, McClintock-Trunkey Company, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, and J. J. Wait, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Tue SouTrHERN Raitway reduced its freight loss and damage 
claims paid in 1923 to $1,495,039 or about one cent for each dollar 
of gross freight revenue, compared with $1,559,724 in 1922 and 
$3,015,258 in 1921. Claims due to loss and robbery amounted to 
$391,057 in 1923, compared with $478,727 in 1922 and $1,304,593 
in 1921, 
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The Air Brake Appliance Association in conjunction with 
the Air Brake Association will hold its annual convention at 


the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada, May 6, 7, 8 and 9. 


More than 2,000 employees in the shops and stores depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific attended the semi-annual safety 
meeting which was held at Omaha, on March 20. Representa- 
tives of the safety department of the Great Northern were 


present at the meeting as observers. 


Division officers from all divisions of the Chicago, Burling 
ton & Quincy met at Omaha, Nebr., on March 20 to form 
committees for an economy campaign. Committees were 
formed for each division, each consisting of the division super 
intendent as chairman and division officers of the engineering, 
mechanical and stores departments as members. 


George Theis, Jr., president of the Arkansas Valley Inter- 
urban Company, Wichita, Kans., is said to be the head of a 
syndicate that is endeavoring to have the sale of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient, which has been set for March 27, 
postponed to a later date. This group contemplates joining 
the English stockholders in purchasing the property. C. D. 
Tuckett, of London, England, who represents the English 
stockholders, is now in Kansas City. 


The Transportation division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation will hold its regular annual session at Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., on April 30. The business before the 
session will be the consideration of and action upon the 
reports of the general committee; the committee on car service: 
the committee on demurrage, storage, reconsignment and diver 
sion; the committee on freight handling service; the com 
mittee on railroad business mail, and the committee on records. 


The Association of Railway Magazine Editors will hold its 
second annual meeting at the Case hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on 
\pril 18 and 19, instead of at New Orleans, La. The principal 
speakers at the meeting will be Carl R. Gray, chairman of 
the board of the Union Pacific, C. H. Markham, president of 
the Illinois Central, J. M. Kurn, president of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, 
L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific, and Samuel 
©, Dunn, editor of the Railway Age. 


“Boxes for Citrus Fruits” is the subject of Freight Container 
Bureau circular No. 13 which has been issued by Colonel B. 
W. Dunn, chief engineer of the bureau, 30 Vesey Street, New 
York City. This circular is a 12-page pamphlet discussing the 
good and bad features of the present practice in packing and 
transportation of citrus fruit from Florida, with numerous 
illustrations of weak boxes and bad practice and supplemented 
by a specification for a panel-end box, made of rotary cut 
wood; which specification is proposed for discussion and trial. 
\ tentative code of loading rules is also presented. 


Formation of Export Coal Committee Advocated 


The Coal Division of the Department of Commerce has sug- 
gested the formation of an export coal committee by the leading 
coal exporters in co-operation with the tidewater coal-carrying 
railroads. It is believed that such a committee could do much 
to foster the overseas trade in American coal and could put the 
business on a better footing, 


Advertising Men Organize 


Che American Association of Railway Advertising Agents 
has been organized to promote the interest of railway ad- 
vertising and to bring about a more intimate relation between 
those engaged in this work. At a meeting held in Chicago 
on March 19, the following officers were elected: President. 


> 
SoZ 


Charles R. Custer, assistant general passenger agent, Chicavo 
& North Western, Chicago; vice-presidents, J. M. Gibbon, 
general publicity agent, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Qu 
H. L. Weir, advertising agent, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, P 
George C. Stohlman, in charge of advertising, Missouri Paci 
St. Louis, Mo.; F. F. Wagner, advertising agent, Union Pacit 
Omaha, Nebr.; and Winfield Scott, promotion agent, Weste: 
Pacific, San Francisco, Cal.; treasurer, H. H. Ellis, advertis- 
ing manager, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago; and 
secretary, E. A. Abbott, Poole Brothers, Railway Printers, 
Chicago. 
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Railway Age Cleveland Office in Larger Quarters 


The Cleveland, Ohio, office of the Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Company, publishers of the Railway Age, has been moved 
from 4300 Euclid avenue to more commodious quarters at 6007 
Euclid avenue. 


I. C. C. Declines to Modify Its Train Control Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on March 24 made public 
an order dated March 21 reopening its automatic train control 
proceeding for hearing on May 7 at Washington, with respect 
only to the order of January 14, 1924, as it affects the railroads 
which by that order were directed to make automatic train control 
installations which were not included in the original order of 
June 13, 1922. This action was taken in response to the petition 
tiled by a committee of railway executives on March 3, as reported 
in the Railway Age of March 8, page 559; but in all other respects 
the petition was denied and the orders of June 13, 1922, and 
of January 14, 1924, remain in full force and effect. The order 
of 1922 required 49 roads to make an installation over one 
passenger locomotive division by January 1, 1925, and the order 
of January 14, 1924, directed the same roads to make an installa. 
tion over an additional division and also required 42 additional 
roads to make installations. The petition filed by the executives 
pointed out that these additional roads had had no hearing. They 
also asked that a rehearing before the full commission be granted, 
to the end that the order of June 13, 1922, be amended and the 
time extended and that the second order might be annulled. 

The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific and W. H. 
Bremner, receiver of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, have also filed 
petitions with the commission asking a rehearing and an annull- 
ment of the order of January 14. 


700 C. P. R. Officers Meet in Quebec 


Seven hundred officers of the Canadian Pacific Railway attended 
their fifth annual convention at the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
on March 21 and 22. They were from various cities throughout 
the United States and Canada, as far west as Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle and Vancouver and were greeted in Quebec 
by President E. W. Beatty and vice-presidents Grant Hall, A. D. 
MacTier and D. C. Coleman. The first meeting in the grand ball- 
room and convention hall of the Chateau was held on March 21 
and was in the nature of a family affair. There was a speech hy 
President Beatty, but no newspapermen or others not in the com- 
pany’s employ were present, and nothing was given out about thie 
session, ‘ 

Saturday evening, March 22, the officers’ dinner was given at the 
Chateau, and the C. P. R. men and their friends who were presei't 
heard the company’s record of achievements outlined by Preside:t 
Beatty and praised by Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice 
the Dominion cabinet and the J. E. Caron, Minister of Agriculture 
for Quebec. The Minister of Justice said that he was proud of 
the Canadian Pacific’s record, referred to the company as one 
the Dominion’s greatest national assets, asserted that its builders 
had been the builders of a nation and declared that all men worl.- 
Ministe ° 
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ing for the company were working for the nation, 
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( n, whose toast was “The Company,’ meaning the Canadian 

c, dealt with the wise administration of the company from 
lays of the founders, and declared that the success of the 

( R. was a fair barometer of business conditions in Canada. 
sident Beatty spoke of the company’s record in building up 

the nation and in producing such leaders as Sir William Van 
e, Lord Shaughnessy and others. 


Canadian Railways Minister Addresses Parliament 
am expressing my own views,” said Hon, George P. Graham, 

Minister of Railways and Canals of Canada, speaking in the House 
ommons last week, “when I say I believe the principle ought 


to be adopted on the Canadian National Railways, and it practically 
is at the present time, that railway capital expenditure ought to 
be provided for by bond issues extended for a term of years, at 


least as long as the betterments which have been constructed will 
last. and the balance, if any, in Canada will have to be raised by 


taxation, 
“It appears to me that as the conditions on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways improve what is strictly capital expenditure should 


be provided for by bond issues, and the people at the present time 
should not be taxed for what is rightly capital expenditure tending 
to improve the property and to bring better returns to the railway. 
Under the Interstate Commerce Commission laws it would be im- 
possible to do anything else, because the railways of the United 
States are not allowed to expend out of operating surplus any 
mounts for truly capitai expenditures. The principle is clear. 
Money earned by railways belongs, after the current overhead 
charges are paid, to the shareholders, and no company has a right 
to take the money of the shareholders, earned in a proper way, 
and use it in capital expenditure. The principle, further, is that 
money gained in operation ought to go to the shareholders for 
their dividends, and to the reduction of rates.” 


Wage Statistics for 1923 


fhe railroad payroll for 1923 exceeded the three-billion-dollar 
mark for the first time, according to the bulletin on wage statistics 
for the year issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
payroll has previously been on a basis of approximately three 
billions a year for a part of a year, but for 1923, according to the 
commission’s report, the total compensation of officers and em- 
ployces amounted to $3,043,161,163. The record includes switch- 
ing and terminal companies. Excluding switching and terminal 
companies, the total was $3,004,659,673. The number of employees, 
including switching and terminal companies, was 1,879,770, based 





\veRAGE ANNUAL COMPENSATION PER EMPLOYEE, OFFICERS EXCLUDED 


Hours 
Compensation worked 
Di: .  neitetbhedid aa ice eeentwdnewdsneduawes $ 868 3,148 
a sedinwteeiakwee Mee ees end Arkh eee eee 981 3,117 
EE sive acne whereas eae ea itd ce ine heen 1,399 3,023 
EM, nnvittcc had viiedeaduausnwh antaaheaeuidamiiion 1,461 2.629 
UY © hi Galed aie ie eaietin aks Cie au te el eee Calais iE 1,794 2,692 
I re reer ret ee ere eer 1,652 2,489 
ME: 4: ccaS eee ddeneadaked cease aenahweseee ewe nee 1,590 2,579 
PED. ‘Kkbasd side evdvadeeredasvud Sawnereneevennas 1,588 2,584 





on the average number at the middle of the month, and 1,773,895, 
ed on the average number of full-time positions. The number 
hours worked was 4,537,573,661 for those on an hourly basis, 

in addition to 39,925,795 days for those on a daily basis. 
lhe following summary is a consolidation of the monthly sum- 

maries issued, with certain minor changes. This summary will 
not exactly agree with the compilations from the annual reports 
of the carriers, as the monthly reports do not include adjustments 
for account of performance in previous months. The number of 
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employees for the year 1923 was 14.3 per cent above the average 
for the preceding year. The total compensation increased $373,- 
980,391, or 14.0 per cent. The amount of compensation paid em- 
ployees working on the piece-work basis was $63,177,304, or 69.6 
per cent over similar returns for 1922. Employees of the New 
York Central Lines and the Pennsylvania System received 83.7 
per cent of the total piece-work compensation reported by Class I 
railroads during the year 1923. 

The double-column table shows, for employee groups, the aver- 
age annual compensation, the increase in the average number of 
employees, and the increase in the total amount of compensation 
paid in 1923, as compared with similar returns for the preceding 
year. 


Federal Court Condemns “Ambulance Chasers” 


The activities of “ambulance chasing” attorneys in Minneapolis, 
Minn., which for years have imposed a heavy burden on the rail- 
ways, were condemned by Judge John F. McGee, of the Federal 
District Court at Minneapolis, when he filed an order dismissing 
three damage suits totaling $150,000, which involved injuries to 
employees on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Directing that 
a copy of the record should be forwarded to the State Board of 
Law Examiners for “appropriate action,” Judge McGee reviewed 
the charges made by railway attorneys, which, he said, had vir- 
tually been admitted to be true. It was claimed that fifteen or 
more Minneapolis and St. Paul attorneys practiced “ambulance 
chasing”; that runners employed on a percentage basis habitually 
distribute attorneys’ business cards in railroad shops and yards 
throughout the northwest; that many cases in which both plaintiff 
and defendant live thousands of miles from Minneapolis are 
brought to trial there; that in order to fight such cases the rail- 
roads must send witnesses long distances at great expense, and 
that lawsuits asking exorbitant amounts have been imported by 
Minneapolis and St. Paul attorneys from the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington. The suits in this present case 
originated in Tacoma, Wash. 

“Foreign line” claims now pending in Minneapolis courts amount 
to $26,000,000, it was disclosed in another Federal Court order 
dismissing an additional $160,000 in damage suits. It has been the 
practice in many imported cases, the court said, for the railroads 
to settle out of court, paying much larger sums than would other- 
wise be warranted on account of the difficulties encountered in 
defending cases in a court half-way across the continent. 


Reading’s New Camden Terminal 
to Be Ready May 14 


The new $3,000,000 terminal of the Reading Company’s sea- 
shore lines at Camden, N. J., will be open for traffic on May 14. 
The new structure has two stories and is of steel frame and brick 
construction with stone trimmings resting on a concrete founda- 
tion built on piles. !t will house four electrically-operated ferry 
slips, a large train shed, a concourse, waiting rooms for men and 
women, a restaurant and the offices of the Delaware River Ferry 
Company and of the seashore lines of the Reading Company. 

The concourse will be 328 ft. long and 105 ft. wide. It will 
lead directly to the train shed which will contain ten tracks for 
use in the company’s regular service and four additional tracks 
for use at times when travel is especially heavy. All of these 
tracks will be gated and each of them will be long enough to 
accommodate trains of fourteen cars. The train platforms will 
be of concrete with butterfly shelters. 

The main entrance on the land side of the building will be from 
Mechanic street and Atlantic avenue. The plans for this part of 
the structure call for a two-story office building 115 ft. long by 
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on daily basis on hourly basis Employees Compensation 
c nA ‘\ = -————_, | ie ae ni —_A~-- — 
Year Year Year Year Per Per 
Group 1923 1922 1923 1922 Number Cent Amount Cent 
utives, officials, and staff assistants.................. $5,120 ae. = ss sew sated 832 5.4 $5,683,257 7.3 
Professional, clerical, and general...........0.cceesseeees 2,147 2,115 $1,463 $1,474 5,206 1.9 7,421,672 1,7 
M-intenance of way and structures...........eeeeeeeeee 2,863 2,835 1,085 1,038 38.935 10.7 59,409,516 15.4 
Maintenance of equipment and stores. ......-.-.0-sseeeeee 2,922 2,928 1,513 1,604 134,566 29.6 166,740,273 22.2 
Transportation (other than train, engine and vard)...... 1,157 1,153 1,451 1,446 10,963 5.4 16,677,453 5.8 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders and hostlers) 3,060 3,066 1,764 1,763 2,725 11.6 6,176,484 12.5 
T-ansportation (train and engine service)..............++ jslaiacs iene 2,283 2,224 41,299 13.7 111,871,736 16.6 
2. | ereprrrrrrT TTT err TT rer rrr $2,518 $2,474 $1,556 $1,558 234,526 14.3 $373,980,391 14.0 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































42 ft. wide. On the first floor of this building will be the lobby, 
the ticket office and facilities for handling express. The second 
floor will be occupied by the offices of the Reading’s seashore line. 
\t the opposite end of the concourse from that occupied by the 
office building will be a brick power house used to generate the 
power necessary in the operating of the terminal. Extensive 
driveways leading into the terminal have been laid out, each of 
them wide enough to accommodate four lines of vehicles. There 
will be separate driveways for baggage and express. 

Adjoining the terminal proper will be a large storage yard for 
cars and a Railroad Y. M. C. A. building for the use of the train- 
men. Several grade crossings have been eliminated by the relay- 
ing of the tracks leading into the train shed. Provisions have 
been made, also, for the adaptation of the terminal to the use 
of double-deck ferryboats should this become necessary. 


Freight Robberies in Three Years 


The protective section of the American Railway Association, 
J. C. Caviston, New York City, secretary, has prepared a state- 
ment of thefts of freight as compiled by the freight claim de- 
partment from which it appears that the total loss sustained by 
the railroads of the country because of robbery fell off, in 1922, 
more than one-half (51.1 per cent) as compared with 1921. The 
total loss under this head for three years amounted to nearly 
eighteen millions of dollars, as follows: 


Ds sesnd00enaseseens $9,924,747 
Se 4,806,720 
Se er 3,117,484 

$17,848,951 


Following the large decrease in 1922, it will be seen that there 
was a further decrease, in 1923, of 35.1 per cent from 1922. The 
percentage of robberies to total freight claim payments, which, 
in the two carlier years, was about 10 per cent, fell in 1923 to 
6.3 per cent. 


The “Off-Line” Traffic Agent 


The Southern Pacific Bulletin, issued monthly, at San Fran- 
cisco, for the instruction and entertainment of the road’s em- 
ployees, has in recent numbers advertised the road to itself by a 
series of interesting group photographs, showing the men (with 
women clerks) who attend to Southern Pacific business in the 
large cities of the east; from 10 to 25 individuals in each case. 
The latest of these is the Atlanta (Ga.) group, seven men and 
one woman, 

The article accompanying this picture, by D. Asbury, general 
agent, contains an interesting sketch of the kinds of freight which 
originate in the southeastern states and in which the Southern 
Pacific takes an interest. First comes citrus fruit; but California 
will not admit this fruit green, for fear of tree diseases; so the 
growers have begun to ship grapefruit in cans, several carloads 
a month. From the swamp lands of Florida, cattle are shipped 
to West Texas to be “finished” on drier pastures. Cigars made at 
Key West and fuller’s earth come from this region, the latter 
going to oil refineries on the Southern Pacific Lines. Even vege- 
tables and watermelons move west, at times, when adverse con- 
ditions prevail in Southern California. Turpentine and other pine 
products are carried from Georgia to shipbuilding plants on the 
Southern Pacific Lines. Charcoal is also shipped to the Pacific 
Coast, but the railroad has not yet been able to get it—it goes 


through the Panama Canal. Some of the fuller’s earth also goes 
via Panama Peanuts are shipped west by the carload: and the 
peach orchards of Southern Georgia furnish a few carloads for 
Texas. Cane syrup from Southwest Georgia goes to Texas, 
special rates being granted. Pepper sauce, made at Griffin, Ga., 


Tobacco from North 
Carolina and Virginia goes to Texas and California in large 
volume. North Carolina produces 30 per cent of the tobacco 
raised in the United States; the State also leads in the manufac- 
ture of tobacco 

The manufacture of cotton goods is now the largest single 
industry in the territory tributary to Atlanta. Many New Eng- 
land mills have moved to North Carolina. <A certain factory takes 
in bales of cotton at one door and at another turns out bags for 
Pacific Coast flour mills, printed in seven colors. Various kinds 
of cotton goods are taken to California in carloads. The manu- 
facture of furniture is a great industry now centering at High 
Point, N. C.; but Mr. Asbury does not say how much of the 


is in demand in Southern Pacific territory. 
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products of the furniture factories he gets for the Southern 
Pacific. Farm wagons and other products of the forest are a! 
shipped from this region, and stoves for Louisiana and Texa 
and cotton ties for Texas furnish grist for the Southern Paci 
mill. Coke from a Georgia coal mine moves to California 
considerable volume. Marble and granite from Northwester: 
Georgia find a market in Louisiana and Texas. The Southe: 
Pacific seems to get its share of carload shipments of paten 
medicine for California, with smaller lots to states not so distant. 

As indicating the importance of Atlanta as a traffic center, it 
is stated that most of the cotton mills have traffic managers in 
that city; and there are 40 concerns within the city which have 
industrial traffic managers. Sleeping cars from Atlanta go to 
50 different points, half of these being on one-night runs; from 
which it will be seen that traveling agents can cover the whole 
southeast within one or two days. 
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J. B. Ford, Porter-Lecturer 


John Baptist Ford, porter-conductor on the parlor car of the 
New York & Winsted express of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, gave a lecture, on March 25, before the School of 
Administration of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., on the 
work of the Pullman porter, having been invited to the college 
by Professor Kier, who, while riding on Ford’s car discovered 
that he had exceptionally broad views of his business and of life 
generally. Mr. Ford told his hearers that the Pullman Company 
secured the best negroes it could find. Thirty per cent of the 
negro physicians in America were formerly porters, and a con- 
siderable sprinkling of porters now in service are studying to 
become lawyers, or teachers, or to fit themselves for some other 
profession. Every summer the company employs 3,000 to 4,000 
additional men, all colored, most of whom are students in colleges 
and secondary schools. Ford learned to read and write after he 
was 17 years old. 


The Prize Poster 


The prize poster which has been adopted by the American 
Railway Association for use in conducting “Cross Crossings 
Cautiously” campaign, is to be printed by the Sales Printing 
Corporation, New York City; and J. C. Caviston, secretary of 
the Safety Section, A. R. A., 30 Vesey street, New York City, 
has issued a circular with instructions for ordering. Orders 
should be sent to Mr. Caviston without delay. The committee 
deems it highly desirable that the number of posters, stickers 
and other papers used this year shall be larger than the number 
circulated last year; the number of automobiles in use on the 
highways is constantly increasing. The price for cardboard 
posters, 14 in. by 22 in., in lots of 1,000 is $27.50 per 1,000, with 
higher prices for smaller and lower for larger orders. Posters 
printed on paper cost much less than those on cardboard. The 
prices quoted are for orders received before May 1. A larger 
poster also is issued, and also one the size of a postcard. These 
latter cost $6.60.for 1,000, with lower prices for larger quantities. 
Stickers will cost 60 cents a 1,000. 


Accident: Record, Last Quarter, 1923 


The record of accidents on the railroads of the country in t! 
three months ending December 31, 1923, as given in a memorandu! 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commer 
Commission, shows a total of 41,987 persons killed and injure 
In train accidents, 8 passengers, 45 employees and 7 other pers: 
were killed and 824 passengers, 489 employees and 136 other px 
sons were injured; a total of 60 persons killed and 1,449 injure 
The same quarter of 1922 showed 26 passengers, 91 employe 
and 12 other persons killed, and 647 passengers, 616 employe 
and 105 other persons injured. 

Adding the casualties in all other accidents incident to t! 
movement of trains, the report shows for the three months 
1923 a total of 35 passengers, 348 employees and 1,339 othe: 
persons killed; and 1,657 passengers, 9,387 employees and 2,957 
other persons injured. This is a total of 1,722 killed and 14,0"! 
injured, as compared with 1,666 killed and 14,719 injured in t 
same quarter of 1922. 

Adding industrial accidents, which includes casualties to sho 
men, we have totals in the 1923 quarter of 1,829 killed and 40,158 
injured, as compared with 1,813 killed and 42,497 injured in t! 
1922 quarter. 
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Included in the foregoing, under the head of non-trespassers 
in train service accidents, are 655 killed and 1,842 injured in 
accilents at highway crossings in the 1923 quarter, as compared 
with 517 killed and 1,710 injured the year before. The statement 
shows the total number of persons killed at highway grade cross- 
ings in the 12 months of 1923 as 2,268, and 6,314 injured; as 
compared with 1,810 killed in the preceding year and 5,383 injured. 
The traffic on the railroads as measured by locomotives miles 
(about 457 million in October, November and December, 1923) 
was 3.3 per cent greater than in the same quarter of 1922. 


Canadian Appropriations for Railway Purposes 


\n indication of the steady improvement of the Canadian 
National, in addition to the proofs furnished in the periodical 
statements of operating results, is contained in the estimates of 
the Dominion government for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1925. Under the heading of railways and canals, chargeable to 
capital, is the main item of $56,000,000 to meet expenditures made 
or indebtedness incurred by the railway in that fiscal year. In the 
fiscal year ending on March 31 next the sum asked for was 
$74,550,000, or $18,550,000 more. Another amount asked for by 
the Minister of Railways and Canals is $50,000 for the Prince 
Edward Island Railway Employees’ Provident Fund, being the sum 
usually contributed by the government as the operators of that 
road, Next year, after the plan for a superannuation scheme 
tor the entire National system is completed, the amount to be con- 
tributed by the Dominion government will be considerably larger. 
Included in the railway estimates, too, is an item of $235,929 for 
the maintenance and operation of the Dominion Board of Railway 
Conunissioners, Still another item is $70,000 to provide for the 
purchase of the Moncton & Buctouche Railway in New Brunswick. 


1923 a Year of Record Traffic in Canada 


In 1923 the Canadian railways handled a larger freight traffic 
than during any previous year, and, although passenger traffic 
was not a record, it was 9 per cent greater than in 1922. Other 
factors in the freight achievement was the record crop in the 
Western Provinces and the uninterrupted operating of the coal 
mines, the revival of the iron industry and of the mining industry 
more or less in general. There was a very heavy movement of 
mine products, increasing the tonnage over that of 1922 by over 
9,000,000. Reduction in grain rates on July 6, 1922, and on rates 
on basic commodities on August 1, 1922, affected the revenues 
throughout the entire year of 1923 so that the increased traffic 
did not produce a corresponding increase in revenue, 

Freight revenues of the railways as a whole were increased by 
$20,447,862, or 6.6 per cent, with an increase in freight traffic of 
16.6 per cent. Passenger revenues were also increased by 
$5,609,319, or 7.2 per cent, with passenger traffic 9.2 per cent 
heavier than in 1922. Total revenues were $28,667,634 greater 
than in the previous year and operating expenses were increased 
by $11,016,220, or 2.8 per cent. The railways employed an average 
of 177,397 persons throughout the year and the pay roll aggregated 
$245.117,547, being an increase over 1922 pay roll of $16,989,368, or 
74 per cent. Average freight train loading showed an increase 

' 34.8 net tons and 1.5 cars, but lower average receipts per ton 

reduced the average revenues per train mile by 1.5 per cent. 
nadian National Railway operating revenues, expenses and 
tics for 1923 and 1922 follow: 


1923 1922 
U ng revenues . weeeees $216,578,175.89 $203,062,344 
( expenses $204,912,713.26 $205,572,978 
( gi OE. knee ae $11,654,507.56 Dr. $916,125 
\ miles of road operated 20,461.83 20,419.29 
I Pai MER ccc cccuces nak 32,307,111 30,782,138 
P OF OE GEE cecccnducene 21,288,499 20,224,210 
I car miles loaded..... 710,183,945 637,233,809 
I car miles empty........ 371,515,188 317,491,313 
P ger train car miles........... 148,152,220 137.089,372 
T SUED iciics secs ch raseevaxias $133,717,373.23 $126,003,110.31 


Canadian Pacific Railway operating revenues, operating ex- 
penses and statistics for 1923 and 1922 follow: 


1923 1922 
O; ting revenues ............ $196,257,792.81 $188,281,604 
( Oe GUURIED . wick ccccacevscaes $157,740,215.20 $149,869,138 
Oy eg eee ee : $37,983 ,682.68 $36,395,853 
A ge miles of road operated...... 13,919.9 13,877.9 
Fr ee nn tare iciniie 26,762,686 23,965,511 
P ger train miles............--- 19,924,449 19,573,207 
Freizht car miles loaded..........-- 580,542,212 526,137,066 
Freizht car miles empty..........-- 299,614,028 239,011,020 
Passenger train car miles........... 145,572,384 139,826,021 
ff Fos ae eae $90,816,753.41 $84,321,814.62 
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The Southern Pacific has inaugurated an additional manifest 
freight service between New Orleans, La., and El Paso, Texas. 


The Pere Marquette on March 18 launched the first of two 
new car ferries which it is constructing for use on Lake Michigan 
as an addition to its fleet of five now in service, 


The Chesapeake & Ohio is operating a through merchandise 
car from Chicago to Charlottesville, Va., which leaves Chicago 
daily and arrives at Charlottesville the fourth morning. 


The Union Pacific has named its new hotel at Cedar City, 
Utah, “El Escalante.” The hotel project was started by cit- 
izens and later taken over by the railroad. It cost approxi- 
mately $250,000. 


The Southern Pacific has removed restrictions on stop-overs 
in California for passengers traveling to the East on summer ex- 
cursion tickets. Passengers will now be permitted to stop over 
at any point in California on the going trip. 


The Alaskan Railroad plans to place a new train in operation 
next summer between Seward, Alaska, and McKinley Park, to be 
known as the McKinley Park Limited, and which will operate 
on a shorter schedule than the present trains, 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western is offering a prize of $50 
for a name for the new daylight train which it will run through 
the Colorado-Utah Rockies between Denver and Salt Lake City, 
beginning June 1. Suggested names must be received in Denver 
not later than April 15. 


In the Federal court at Charleston, S. C., on March 18, an 
injunction was issued forbidding the enforcement of a law recently 
passed by the South Carolina legislature requiring railroads to 
cease collecting the surcharge on fares of passengers riding in 
parlor or sleeping cars, 


The Alabama Public Service Commission has issued a general 
order requiring joint freight tariffs within the state to bear a 
notice to the effect that where through rates are higher than the 
lowest combination of local or intermediate rates, the combination 
will apply. The order must be complied with within sixty days. 


The Southern Railway reports that 18,310,013 passengers rode 
on its trains in 1923, and that not one was killed in a train accident 
or as the result of any failure or negligence on the part of the 
railway. This record duplicates that of 1922, Two passengers 
fell from moving trains and were killed, paying with their lives for 
their violation of the rules established for their protection. 


Western trunk lines have filed a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking for a general investigation into rates on 
petroleum and its products from all points of origin west of the 
Mississippi to destinations in Western Trunk Line territory and 
for the establishment of reasonable rates from the competing points 
of origin and reasonable maximum and minimum differentials. 


The Canadian Pacific and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie will again put into operation their summer train, the 
Mountaineer, between Chicago and the Pacific Coast, on June 1. 
The train will leave Chicago daily at 10 p. m, and arrive at Banff 
at 7:15 on the third morning, Lake Louise at 9 a. m., Field at 
10:40 a. m., and Vancouver at 7:30 on the fourth morning. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco, in conjunction with the 
Seaboard Air Line, has inaugurated a daily package freight 
car between Memphis, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga. The route is 
by way of the St. Louis-San Francisco from Memphis to 
Birmingham, and the Seaboard Air Line from Birmingham 
to Atlanta. The car leaves Memphis daily at 11 p. m. and 
gives second morning delivery at Atlanta. 


Every week many questions are asked in the House of Com- 
mons cn various phases of the operation of the Canadian National 
Railways. One of the Conservative members for St. John, N. B., 































































wanted to ki the amount cf grain carried to St. John and 

Portland, Maine, by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in 19 | 1923. An answer given in the House last week 
showed that in 1922, 3,538,419 bushels were carried to St. John 
for export and in 1923, 2,520,664 were carried there by the 
Canadian National By the same road 16,203,065 bushels were 
carried to Portland, Me., in 1922 and in 1923, 19,048,819 bushels. 
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The officers elected for the newly organized Little Rock 
(Ark.) Traffic Club are President, Ray M. McWilliams, 
general freight agent of the Missouri Pacific; vice-president, 
H. H. Hunt, assistant general passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; and secretary and treasurer, Charles 
B. Bowling, traffic manager of the Arkansas Cotton Growers’ 
Co-operative Association. The directors are: S. L. Nunnelly, 
commercial agent of the Illinois Central; J. T. Webb, general 
agent of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis; A. W. Aylin, 
district freight agent of the Missouri Pacific; W. W. Knight, 
traffic manager of S. P. Davis Company; Guy Malone, traffic 
manager of the O’Leary Produce Company; and S. Y. West, 
president of S. Y. West Company. 


At the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of Chicago on March 
25. the following ofhcers were elected President, George A, 
Blair, general trat manager of Wilson & Co.; first vice-presi- 
dent, red A. Butterworth, assistant general freight agent of the 
Pere Marquette second vice-president, W. H. De Witt, hs 
general traffic manager, of the Western Electric Co.: third vice- 
president, E. S. Buckmaster, assistant genera] agent of the 


American Railway Express Co.; secretary, H. E. MacNiven, 
traffic manager of the Edward Lasham Company; treasurer, R. 
J. Wallace, traffic manager of the Jacques Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Directors elected for two years were E. K. Fleming, 
Burlington & Quincy; George E. 
White, assistant general freizht agent of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific; W. I laylor, secretary of the Transcontinental 
Freight Company; George B. Hild, of the Henry O. Shepard 
Company. M. H. Kennelly, president of Werner Brothers Fire- 
proof Storage and Fort Dearborn Fireproof Storage Company 
ll the unexpired term of Mr. De Witt. 


general agent of the Chicago, 


was elected a director t 


Reduction of Class Rates in Eastern Canada 


The Railway Association of Canada has announced a reduction 
in class rates between points in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and Montreal and west to Windsor, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Port .\rthur and Armstrong will be made effective on 
\pril 14. They are calculated to restore in some measure the 


relationship which existed for many years prior to the war. “The 
Canadian railways directly interested in the movement of freight 
traffic between the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and Quebec,” 
says the official announcement, “have been engaged for some 
months past in making ar analysis or survey of the situation, with 
the result that, effective on April 14, certain reductions will be 
made in the class rates between points in New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island and Montreal, and west to 
Windsor, Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and Armstrong.” 


Meeting to Organize Shippers’ 
Regional Board at Chicako 


For the purpose of bringing about a better understanding be- 
tween the shippers and the railroads, regarding their mutual trans- 
portation problems, a meeting was to be held in Chicago on 
Thursday, March 27, for the purpose of organizing a Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Board for the territory representing practically 
all of Wisconsin, all of the states of Iowa and Illinois and the 
western half of Indiana. Invitations to attend was sent to more 
than 3,500 shippers representing virtually every commodity pro- 
duced in the four states, to the various public utilities in those 
states and to several hundred farm advisors as well as farmer 
organizations of various kinds. The members of the various state 
public utilities commissions were also asked to be present. 


INsTRUCTIONS have been issued at the Roanoke shops of the 
Norfolk & Western to apply a flange “%-in. high and “%-in. wide 
to one end of the driving crown brass to prevent its slipping out 
uf position when loose, the flange part to be next to the hub of 
the driving wheel 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


Oral arguments before the Interstate Commerce Commissior 
in its investigation into the rates on grain and grain products 
were concluded on March 22. 


The commission has assigned its interchangeable mileage ticket 
investigation, which was recently reopened on petition of organi- 
zations ot traveling salesmen, after the commission’s order of 
last vear had been held invalid by the courts, for hearing at 
Washington on June 4, before Commissioner Meyer. 


State Commissions 


The Southern Pacific has applied to the California Railroad 
Commission for authority to sell to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe a half interest in the branch lines owned by the Southern 
Pacific between Magunden, Cal., and Arvin, a distance of ap- 
proximately 17 miles. The proposed transaction also includes 
two spurs each approximately a mile and a half in length, 


Utilities Commissioners’ Committees for 1924 

H. G. Taylor, Lincoln, Nebraska, president of the National 
\ssociation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, has announced 
the names of the members of the standing committees of the 
association for the current year. The chairmen of the committees 
are as follows: Executive, W. D. B. Ainey of Pennsylvania; 
Public Ownership & Operation, E. B. Whitman of Maryland; 
Safety of Operation of Public Utility Companies, James T. 
Whittlesey of California; Service of Public Utility Companies, 
W. A. Prendergast of New York; Safety of Railroad Operation, 
Cc. C. McChord of the Interstate Commerce Commission; Rail- 
road Service, Accommodations & Claims, H. H. Corey of Oregon; 
Railroad Rates, J. F. Shaughnessy of Nevada; Capitalization & 
Intercorporate Relations, H. P. Long of Iowa; Publication of 
Decisions & Orders of State Commissions, J. B. Walker of New 
York; Special Committee on Telephone Depreciation, T. A. 
Browne of Nebraska; State & Federal Legislation, C. Webster 
of lowa; Motor Vehicle Transportation, E. V. Kuykendall of 
Washington; Special Committee to Study & Report upon Uni- 
form Regulatory Laws, L. E. Gettle of Wisconsin, and Special 
Committee on Consolidation of Railroads, W. Splawn of Texas 


Court News 


Care as to Handlers of Freight in Cars 

\ carrier is not an insurer of the absolute safety of its freight 
cars and their equipment. It is held only to reasonable care. It 
is bound to deliver to consignor cars in reasonably safe condition 
for those who are to handle the freight in and out of them. Apply- 
ing this principle, the Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
holds that a connecting carrier is not negligent in failing to make 
an inspection inside a loaded and closed car to discover the absence 
of bolts or nuts in an iron plate which fell and injured a man 
who opened the sliding doors to unload the car.—Copeland v. 


Chicago, B. & Q., 293 Fed. 12. 


Carrier Must Collect Freight Charges from 
Shipper Under Order Bill of Lading 


The New York Court of Appeals holds that the delivery of 
goods shipped on an order bill of lading to the notify party 
without collecting the freight charges effects no release or 
waiver of the railroad’s right to collect them from the shipper, 
on the subsequent failure of the notify party. The railroad 
cannot make an election nor be held to an estoppel without 
violating the Interstate Commerce Act. “In order to prevent 
preferences, it is obliged to collect its freight charges, and 
if it cannot get them from one party it must look to the 
other."-—N. Y. C. v. Federal Sugar Refining Co., 235 N. Y. 
182, 139 N. E. 234; reversing judgment for defendant (201 
App. Div. 467, 194 N. Y. Supp. 467) and ordering judgment 
for plaintiff. 
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Duty to Furnish Facilities for Care 
of Live Stock Where Caretaker Provided 


e South Dakota Supreme Court holds that the presence of a 
taker may relieve the carrier from the duty to feed and water 
nd otherwise give particular attention to live stock, but it will 
not relieve the carrier from the duty to afford the owner reason- 
able opportunity for so doing, to make feed available at stations 
where the shipment is delayed by the negligence of the carrier, or 
to furnish facilities for unloading at destination within a reason- 
able time.—Sheehan y. Minneapolis & St. Louis (S. D.) 193 N. W. 


Strike No Defense to Charges of 
Violating Safety Appliance Act 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, holds that an 
emergency caused by a strike is no defense to a charge of violation 
of the federal Safety Appliance Act. A railroad which receives 
a car in a defective condition from another carrier is forbidden to 
haul it over its lines any distance, for any purpose, unless it is a 
mere incidental movement, to reach other cars on the exchange 
track. Where the evidence as to defect in the car conflicted, the 
question of existence of the defect was held for the jury.—United 
States v. Northern Pacific, 293 Pac. 657. 


[Intrastate Railroad Not Subject 
to Transportation Act by Statute 


In an action by landowners to enjoin the construction of the 
Asphalt Belt Railroad Co., organized to operate a 20-mile line 
from a point on the San Antenio, Uvalde & Gulf to the Texas 
Rock Asphalt Company’s mines, until the railroad company should 
obtain a certificate of public convenience and necessity under the 
Transportation Act of 1920, the federal District Court for the 
Western District of Texas holds that such a railroad is not made 
an interstate carrier by old Texas statutes requiring all railroads 
in the state to exchange traffic with connecting lines on specified 
terms.—Smyth v. Asphalt Belt, 292 Fed. 876. 


Second Action for Violation of 
Boiler Inspection Act Barred 


The Cireuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, holds that a judg- 
ment for the railroad in an action for personal injury due to its 
alleged failure to comply with the regulations adopted under the 
Boiler Inspection Act in a specified respect (that the cab apron 
was not roughened and was not leve! with the tender floor), is a 
bar to a subsequent action for the same injury, where failure to 
comply with a different requirement of the regulations (that the 
apron was too short at each end, making the gangway between 
locomotive and tender insufficient in width) was alleged to have 
caused the injury.—Miller v. Spokane International, 293 Fed. 748. 


Contract Involving Rate Less Than 
Filed Tariff Held Illegal 


Ihe federal District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania holds that a contract between a railroad and a pipe line 
company by which the latter agreed to ship a specified tonnage of 
oil over the road at less than the filed rate in consideration of a 
right of way for its pipe line over the railroad right of way was 
illegal and unenforceable. The pipe line contemplated was never 
laid. Another was laid, not on, but to the railroad, and shipments 
f oil were made and paid for at the agreed rate, but no payment 

made on shortage in shipments, for which this suit was 
ught. Judgment for defendant was affirmed.—Central of New 
ersey v. United States Pipe Line Co., 290 Fed. 983. 


lrying to Beat Train to Crossing, 
Negligence Sole Cause of Accident 


In a crossing accident case there was evidence that the train 
which struck the automobile was moving very slowly, that the 
latter could have been stopped in 4 ft., that the brakeman’s signals 
and yells to stop were seen and heard by occupants of the car, that 
the usual crossing sign was there, that three whistle blasts were 
blown and the automatic locomotive bell was ringing continuously. 
The District Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that it was 
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the negligence of the occupants of the automobile “and theirs 
alone, which caused the unfortunate accident, in attempting, as 
is so frequently done, to cross when a moving train is in sight 
within a shert distance, hoping to make the crossing before the 
train reached it.’—Engstrom y. Canadian Northern, 291 Fed. 736. 


Removal of Telephone Lines from Right of Way 


Under the Florida statutes. while the establishment of a line 
of poles and telephone wires on a right of way without consent 
or compensation duly secured is unlawful, and such establishment 
may under circumstances affording an equity be enjoined if timely 
and appropriate proceedings be duly taken, the Florida Supreme 
Court holds that, after a telephone company having a statutory 
right of eminent domain, has constructed a line on the right of 
way without permission or condemnation and used it for a con- 
siderable time, the railroad company protesting but taking no timely 
steps in the premises, a mandatory injunction should not issue to 
require the removal of the poles and wires, no interference with 
the running of trains being alleged, and there being an adequate 
remedy at law for the trespass——East Florida Telephone Co. v. 
S. A. L. (Fla.) 96 So. 95. 





Commission Order Apportioning Cost of 
Grade Separation Held Not Unreasonabie 


An order of the Missouri Public Service Commission under 
Rev. St. 1919, sec, 10459, giving the Commission the exclusive 
power to determine the proportions in which the expense of aboli- 
tion of grade crossings shall be borne, which order requires a rail- 
road (the Missouri Pacific) to construct a double track viaduct 
to eliminate a grade crossing over the tracks of another company 
(the St. Louis-San Francisco), and apportions the cost 25 per 
cent to the latter and 75 per cent to the former company, the 
double track being intended for future growth, is held by the 
Missouri Supreme Court not to be unreasonable, the burden being 
on the appellant to show unreasonableness “by clear and _satis- 
factory evidence.” R. S. sec. 10535. State v. Public Service Com- 
mission (Mo.) 250 S. W. 595. 


Hours of Service Act—Minimizing Excess 
Service—Does Not Apply to Intrastate Trains 


In an action for penalties under the Hours of Service Act, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds (1) that although 
part of the excess service of a train crew, on unavoidable delay 
by accident, is excusable, it remains the duty of the railroad com- 
pany to minimize the excess service by affording relief as soon 
as possible; (2) a wrecking train did not lose its identity as such 
by picking up and hauling a few cars going to and coming from 
a wreck, there being no evidence of time lost in so doing; (3) 
the act has no application to the employees of an intrastate train, 
although the railroad operates both intrastate and interstate trains. 
The fact that this train is followed by an interstate train, which 
assists in extricating it from a blockade, does not impress the 
intrastate train with an interstate character under the act.—United 
States v. Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern, 292 Fed. 916. 


Limitation in Bill of Lading of Time to Bring Action 


The Maryland Court of Appeals holds that the limitation in a 
bill of lading of the time for bringing action for loss or damage 
to interstate shipment is contractual, and the time is not lengthened 
by the provision of the Transportation Act deducting the period 
of federal control.—Noblesville Milling Co. v. B. & O. (Md.) 121 
Atl. 576, 

The same court holds that the published tariffs constitute a con- 
tract, so that omission of the limitation clause from the bill of 
lading does not make the Transportation Act provision applicable. 
—Acme-Evans Co. v. B. & O. (Md.) 121 Atl. 571. 

The Vermont Supreme Court holds that the interstate carrier 
cannot waive tariff provisions limiting time for bringing suit, and 
in view of the requirements of the Interstate Commerce Act re- 
specting uniformity the railroad would be bound to make the 
defense that the contract period of limitations had expired.— 
Pelaggi v. Central Vermont (Vt.) 121 Atl. 441. 

The Michigan Supreme Court holds that the fact that the rail- 
road has no agent in the state does not suspend limitations, where 
the shipper could have sued in another jurisdiction —Thomas 
Canning Co v. Southern Pacific (Mich.) 193 N. W. 793. 
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The Lehigh Valley has made a general advance in the pay ot 


enginemen, firemen and hostlers, to take effect as of March 16. 


A wage increase of one cent an hour has been granted to 
mechanics, helpers and apprentices in the mechanical department 
by the Louisville & Nashville. The increase is retroactive to 
March | 

Negotiations between representatives of the western railways, 


the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Order of Railway 
Conductors over the proposed wage increases has continued daily 
since their opening on March 19. Little headway toward a gen- 
eral agreement had been made in the first week of conference. 


Labor Board Decisions 
Method of Holding Elections 


The Railroad Labor Board has established a new method of 
holding employee representation elections by secret ballot, to 
show clearly what the ballot is to determine and to insure non- 
coercion by either party, in a dispute between the American Train 
Dispatchers’ Association and the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
and Navigation Company. The dispute involved the method of 
holding an election ordered by the board in decision No. 2004. In 
deciding the dispute, the board has ordered that the ballots used 
shall be such as to enable a clear indication of preference on the 
part of the voter between the American Train Dispatchers’ Asso- 
ciation on the one hand and any other organization, association 
or individual on the other. To insure non-coercion the board has 
ordered that the interested parties shall jointly submit to the 
Labor Board a list showing the names and locations of all eligible 
voters and that the individual voters shall return the ballot direct 
to the secretary of the board, to be held for count under super- 
vision of the board. The board declined to direct the railway 
to give assurance before the election is held that it will grant to 
the American Train Dispatchers’ Association the same rules and 
rates of pay it is alleged to have offered to a “company” organi- 
zation of the employees.—Decision No. 2077. 


Crews on Construction Company’s Trains 


The Railroad Labor Board has ruled that train and engine 
crews on work trains operated by construction companies must 
be made up of employees of the railway and paid at the going 
rate for such service. This decision was handed down in a dis- 
pute between the St. Louis-San Francisco and the four train 

brotherhoods. The work trains in question were owned 
and operated by the construction company. The railway manage- 
ment contended that the contract entered into with the construction 


ser\ ic ( 


company, which included the furnishing of all necessary equip- 
ment and labor, was permissible since a carrier has an inherent 
right to contract the use of its rails for legitimate purposes. The 
management also claimed that the work was of an extraordinary 


character and 
his 


t included in the agreement with the employees. 
contention was overruled by the Labor Board, which de- 
clared that employees of the railway should have been used in 


] Decision No. 2144. 


work train service 


THe ALASKA RAILROAD was recently blocked between Seward 
1 Anchorage by a snowslide which crushed a snow shed and 
covered the tracks for 600 ft. to a depth of 40 ft. Heavy damage 
to this part of the line was caused by a storm early in the winter. 


WHILE preference is given wherever possible to the Canadian 
National Railways for the carriage of Canada’s mails the require- 
ments of particular districts are the first consideration. In the 
vear ending March 31 next the Canadian Pacific Railway will 
have earned $3,683,232 for carrying mail; the Canadian National 
$3,178,411, and other railways $615,839, a total of $7,477,482. 
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Germany’s Locomotive Exports Decrease 


Exports of steam railway locomotives from Germany during 
the first nine months of 1923, according to Vice-Consul Magnuson 
at Stuttgart, were about 82 per cent less than in the corresponding 
period of 1922, locomotives decreasing from 1,321 with a weight 
of 64,768 metric tons to 482 with a weight of 11,928 tons; exports 
of tenders dropped from 846 to 109. The chief reason for this 
decline is the fact that Russia, which had been Germany’s best 
customer in 1922, reduced its purchases from Germany in 1923 to 
a minimum. Rumanian imports of German locomotives also fell 
off considerably, as did those of all of the countries near Germany 
except East Poland, 


Siamese State Railways Are Prospering 


The Siamese State Railways enjoyed success during the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1923, according to reports received through 
the American Legation in Bangkok, and in spite of the fact that 
considerable sums were devoted to improvement and extensions, 
these railways show a satisfactory return on invested capital. With 
an area of 195,000 square miles and a population of over 9 million 
Siam had 1,485 miles of railway open to traffic at the end of 
March, 1923, the principal lines being the Northern line joining 
Bangkck and Chiengmai, and a branch to Korat, and the Southern 
line from Bangkok to Petchaburi and Sungei Golok in the extreme 
south, with a branch line from the Haad Yai junction to Padang 
Besar on the southern border. A new line authorized by Royal 
Proclamation is an extension of 193 miles to connect Korat on the 
northern line with Ubil Rajdhami, a town on the eastern border. 
This will open a large territory heretofore accessible only by high- 
way. About 125 miles of other new construction is under way. 
The total capital cost of all the lines is $61,631,230, the average 
cost per mile of open line being $41,503. 

The motive power consists of 61 standard gage and 62 meter 
gage Iecomotives. The rolling stock includes 886 standard gage 
and 1,193 meter gage freight cars and 186 standard gage and 192 
meter gage passenger cars. 

The total amount of freight carried during the year was 851,901 
tons. Livestock traffic amounted to 220,364 head and the number 
of passengers carried to 4,841,439. Total gross receipts for the 
year were $4,965,351 against $4,632,971 for the previous year, an 
increase of $332,380. The operating ratio for the year was 50.11 
per cent. The net receipts for the fiscal year amounted t 
$2,476,990, or $117,298 more than for the preceding year. 


British Railways Endeavor to Develop 
Station Sign of High Visibility 

The British railways have always been noted for the large and 
well-placed station signs which they employ but recently one 
the companies, the London, Midland & Scottish, has been experi- 
menting to secure even higher visibility for these signs. The 
experiments are described in the Times (London) as follows: 

“The problem is twofold, display being necessary by day and by 
night. In daylight the difficulty is not only to provide a clear a1 
easily read name sign, but to ensure that it shall be easily pick 
out amid the embarrassing wealth of well displayed trade adv« 
tisements. 

“The ‘V’ shaped board, on which the name of the station 
set out in duplicate at an angle to the railway line, so that it c 
be read easily by passengers in a train approaching from eit! 
side, has proved a distinct advance on the old name board paral! 
with the railway Imes. But railwaymen hold the view that 
more distinctive sign is required, and experiments are being ma 
with a board shaped something like a bull’s-eye target. The ‘out: 
is a heavy black circle and the name of the station is painted i: 
side. Even this, though regarded as an improvement, does n 
go far enough, and it is now proposed that the name should | 
in larger type and should extend at each side beyond the circum- 
ference of the circle. A sign of this kind is now being tried. 

“The night problem presents more difficulty and has been some 
what complicated by the improved methods adopted of lighting 
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The intensification of the power of illuminants has 


static ‘ P 

tended to make station lamps fewer in number but brighter in 
quality. When stations were lighted by oil lamps about five yards 
apart the name of the station across the top of the lamp could be 


read fairly easily. The substitution of incandescent lamps intro- 
duced an element of dazzle, while at the same time the number of 
lamps was reduced. The conclusion has been reached that to be 
effectively displayed at night the name of the station must be hung 
away from the light so as to catch its brilliance but not its glare. 
Corrugated glass which reflects light without dazzle is the subject 
of some experiments. It has been found that the angle of the 
light to the sign is of importance and that the best results are 
obtained with white letters on a black background. Another im- 
provement is on the same principle as the “V’ shaped board for 
displaying the name by day. The station lamps on which the name 
is displayed have always faced the passenger as he looked out of 
the window. Greater visibility has been obtained by displaying 
the name on two sides of the lamp and placing the lamp at an 
angle to the railway line” 


Condition of Railways in Soviet Russia 


The following data, abstracted by the Eastern European 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce from 
Soviet official reports and current surveys, concerning the status 
of railroads in Russia, as of October 1—the end of the operating 
year 1922-23—dealing with finances, work performed during the 
year, and condition of rolling stock, have been gathered chiefly 
from reports submitted by Commissar of Transport Dzerzhinsky ; 
the latest data about wages of transport workers are from a report 
by a member of the executive committee of the Union of Railroad 
Men (Andreyev); other information and pre-war data are from 
official surveys and articles appearing in the Soviet press. 

The gross receipts of all railroads for the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1923, amounted to 295,000,000 gold rubles (whole- 
sale index rubles of the Gosplan). During the same period state 
subsidies to the railroads totaled 86,000,000 rubles. The total 
subsidies granted during the year to state transport service as a 
whole (including water transport, etc.), amounted to over 126,000,- 
000 index rubles, or—expressed in actual chervonets or gold cur- 
rency—to 157,000,000 chervonets rubles; this sum represented 
almost one-third (28.9 per cent) of the entire budget of the 
transportation service. 

The daily loadings of cars during the operating year 1922-23 
averaged 11,603, as against an average of 10,942 for the year 
1921-22, and 30,506 for 1913. Useful loads hauled by freight 
trains, service trains, and military transport trains, amounted to 
164,700,000 ten-miles for the year, as against 135,828,600 in 1922, 
and 464,785,776 in 1913. , 

Passenger traffic carried, expressed in passenger-miles, amounted 
to 9,026,000,000, as against 8,619,000,000 during 1922, and 18,214,- 
000,000 in 1913. 

Thus, the average load factor of the freight traffic was a little 
over one-third of pre-war; but this was very unevenly distributed, 
so that on the trunk railroads in the central parts of Russia the 
load facter reached, and even exceeded, one-half of that in 1913; 
in the outlying regions, as Siberia and the north, the load barely 


reached 10 to 20 per cent. This necessitated the support of the 
poorly loaded lines at the expense of those more actively exploited. 

total number of locomotives available at the end of Sep- 
ten 1923, was given at 19,642, of which number 8,576, or 43.7 
per cent, were in serviceable condition. Freight cars numbered 
4] of which 290,00C were in serviceable condition. By dint 


effort, about 20,000 freight cars had been repaired and 

pl in commission for transporting the crop of 1923. 
the operating year 1922-23, transportation consumed 
al 57 per cent of all the coal mined in Soviet Russia and over 


60 cent of all the oil fuel. On October 1 the roads had a 
suf of firewood sufficient for 135 days, as against a reserve 
ot 39 days on the same date of 1922. The stocks of coal 
v ufhcient for 49 days, as against 21 days’ supply on October 
1, 2. This improved position as regards available fuel was 
d iefly to the independent efforts of the railroads, which are 
ber given more and more initiative in the matter of providing 
lor their needs; also to the transfer of two coal mines to the 


nissariat of Transport. 

program of exploitation for 1923-24 contemplates further 
considerable reduction in the use of firewood—to 26.5 per cent of 
ll fuel used, instead of the 37 per cent in the year 1922-23. In 
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1913 wood fuel represented only 11.4 per cent of total, coal 74.3 
per cent, and oil 14.3 per cent. During the past year the consump- 
tion of fuel by the roads was reduced 20 per cent below that of 


1921-22. Nevertheless, the consumption of fuel per unit of useful 
load was about 66 per cent above that of 1913. 

The campaign of systematic introduction of four standardized 
types of rails on the Russian railroads had not been completed by 
the time the war broke out. Consequently, a diversity is found 
in regard to weight of rails, even within trunk lines of the same 
system. As the replacing of rails by heavier types had been 
lagging behind the replenishment of motive power by new loco- 
motives, the present condition of track does not correspond to the 
demands imposed by traffic. The heavier rails now in service are 
from 13 to 16 years old, while the lighter types have been in 
service as long as 40 to 50 years, with an average service limit 
of 33 years under pre-war conditions of traffic. The status of 
rail fastenings, spikes, and bolts is even worse. Such condition 
of the roadbed makes it continually imperative to reduce the speed 
limit of trains. The official program of trackage improvements 
provided for replacement of 140,000 tons of rails during the first 
year, 1922-23. However, in view of the conditions in the steel 
industry, only about 85,000 tons were provided during that time; 
hence, the replacement program will have to be considerably 
extended, 

In the middle of 1921 the number of railroad employees was 
1,256,767; on January 1, 1922, the number had been reduced to 
907,000; on January 1, 1923, to 708,000, but by October 1, 1923, 
the number had risen again to 900,398. Out of this number, 
645,000 were employed under fixed appropriations, while the rest 
were paid out of special appropriations. ‘This tendency should 
be severely combated,” says Commissar Dzerzhinsky. 

The number of men employed per mile of track amounted in 
January, 1921, to 30; in January, 1922, to 22; in January, 1923, to 
17.3; in October, 1923, to 21.4; the monthly average in 1913 was 
19.35, 

In October, 1922, the wages of railroad workers in Russia 
averaged 6.63 gold rubles (index basis) per month (1 ruble = 
$0.5146) ; in March, 1923, 9.65 rubles; in the following June, 9.80 
rubles. The increase of wages was especially noticeable in the 
railroad workshops, where it reached almost the average wage of 
a metal worker in Soviet Russia—1l4 rubles per month. Railroad 
workers still remain the lowest-paid form of labor in Soviet 
Russia. By June, 1923, their average wage still amounted to only 
43.3 per cent of pre-war levels, whereas the comparative rate for 
industrial workers reached 57.5 per cent. Prior to the war the 
earnings of railroad labor averaged about 50 per cent above those 
of industrial labor—36 rubles per month, as against an average 
of 20 rubles for industrial labor, 


Japan Notes—Pilots and Headlights 
to Be Used on Locomotives 
Toxyo. 

Party politicians’ intrigues against the present administration 
in Japan have led not only to the dissolution of the Diet but to 
much economic loss and disturbance. The railway industry in 
Japan is now shown to be one of the sufferers. In accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution the government can dis- 
burse the normal amount of expenditure for repairs and improve- 
ment without approval of the Diet, but it cannot have secure 
credit for restoration and improvement of the lines affected by 
the quake of 1923. 

The total expenditure for restoration and improvement of the 
qu2ke-damaged lines is estimated at 130,000,000 yen. During 
the present year the government has planned to spend 35,000,000 
yen out of that total to rebuild the damaged lines or secure new 
locomotives and cars. The scheme of building or buying abroad 
150 steel cars this year has been completed and partially carried 
out. At present the government is considering how to tide itself 
over the difficulty. Unless the Minister of Finance consents to 
pay so much on his own responsibility the work of restoration 
must be postponed until the general election is over and a new 
House of Representatives meets. 

A mischievous, almost demoniacal,. fancy or craze has seized 
the Japanese people. The police attribute it to the influence of movies. 
Not a single day has passed since the middle of January without 
railway mishaps caused by purposely piled up stones or lumber 
on tracks. . At Ichinomiya, Aichi prefecture, an express train 
was almost overturned toward the close of January. At that 
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time heavy stones each weighing 100 pounds were piled up on 
the tracks along with some pieces of lumber. A short time ago 
an electric train on the Tokio- Yokohama line was severely shaken 
near Oi Station by the explesion of something on the tracks. A 
week or so ago another electric train was entangled in a network 
of copper cables strongly put up across the tracks just entering 
a station on the Tokio-Yokohama line. These are only a few 
examples \ll have been reported in the depth of night. Not 
only have passengers been frightened away from the night trains 
but enginemen, guards and other trainmen have also been seized 
with fear. Time schedules are often dislocated. 

The traffic managers of both private and state railways are 
discussing the matter. For the present the numbers of mainte- 
nance-of-way men have been increased to mount guard at im- 
portant places along the lines, but they cannot be relied on 
entirely. The state railways are adopting two measures. One 
is to equip locomotives with headlights which can light up 
objects within 130 metres. Unless they can be obtained here in 
Japan at short notice they may be ordered from American 
makers. The other is to equip locomotives with devices to 
remove stones, lumber and other objects on tracks. The latter 
cannot be obtained here in Japan. They are soon to be ordered 
from American makers, 

Before the quake of 1923 in Japan iron and steel cars were 
believed to be an impossibility. The heavy toll of quake and 
fire losses, however, gave its lessons to railway men here and 
they began to huild some. At the close of March 50 of them 
were run on the mter-urban lines in Tokio. If the fifty prove 
good a hundred more are to be built immediately. On them 
\merican patented pneumatic doors will be used for the first time 
in Japan 


Chinese Notes—Discouraging Conditions Continue 
PEKING. 

Upon the occasion of his recent visit to Peking Charles M. 
Muchnic proposed to the management of the Peking-Suiyuan 
a plan for the funding of the outstanding indebtedness 
According to the official statement made by the 
Communications the indebtedness of this line on 
February 1, 1923, was in excess of $32,000,000 of which over 
$9,000,000 was due to American creditors, over $10,000,000 was due 
to Japanese creditors and over $8,000,000 was due to Chinese 
creditors, the remainder being shared by British, Belgian and 
The proposal calls for a twenty-year mortgage 


Railway 
of that line, 


Ministry oft 


other creditors 
upon the properties and revenues of the line, as security for a 
bond issue of the equivalent to $20,000,000 (gold), the bonds 
to bear 8 per cent interest and to be taken by the creditors in 
exchange for their notes at a price to be agreed upon. It is 
proposed that the bonds be issued in three currencies, in U. S. 
gold $6,000,000, in Yen 12,000,000 and in Chinese yuan 16,000,000. 
It is estimated that some six or seven million yuan would remain 
present indebtedness, and it is proposed to 
providing additional shop facilities made 
necessary by the extension to Paotou. The draft proposal calls 
for the selection of a creditors’ trustee into whose custody the 
revenues of the line would be paid weekly in amount sufficient 
to meet accrued interest; after 1927 additional revenues to be 
paid in similarly so as to provide a sinking fund whereby to 
retire 7% per cent of the entire issue annually. The draft pro- 
posal also calls for the nomination of the auditor, traffic and 
operating officers of the railway by the trustee, appointments to 
be made by the Ministry of Communications. Nothing is said 
as to the nationality of such officers. Furthermore the nominees 
of the trustee are to have the right of approval of purchases 
pertaining to their own departments. 

This proposal for foreign management of the Peking-Suiyuan 
line has provoked the usual outburst of protest from the Chinese 
press, of which one of the most bitter is a daily edited by an 
American returned student. Nor can it be said that all of the 
creditors approve of the plan. The Chinese creditors are re- 
ceiving as high as 18 per cent per annum and naturally do not 
fancy a scaling down of their return, having means which need 
not be specifically named for securing payment of the interest 
due them. One of the American creditors is understood to be 
opposed also, this firm having secured the inauguration of a 
plan of payment something over a year ago which up to the 
recent present has met interest accruals. However, during the 
Chinese New Year period, it is reported, these payments stopped. 
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The creditor has received a proposition for a postponeme.:t oj 
further payments for six months. Also, officials of the line haye 
been heard to state that the arrangement with this creditor 
constitutes an untair preference between creditors. Whether the 
present threat to stop payment is being used as a means of forcing 
this creditor into line or, as some assert, is another manifestation 
of a disposition to repudiate obligations, it is still too early to 
prohpesy But it is certain that this line cannot continue long 


to pay 18 per cent interest upon a large portion of its out. 
standing accounts. The discipline of the line has improved dur. 
ing the past year but it earns only about five per cent net on a 
total investment of perhaps fifty million dollars, 

Reports are very circumstantial that the Shantung railway has 
been forced, finally, to give up $100,000 to the navy in Tsingta 
The “face saving” device was used of remitting the funds to 
the Ministry of Communications, and it is supposed that the 
Ministry paid over the money to the navy. At least all the 
sailors and marines suddenly became able to hire rickshas and 
buy chickens, 

Something over a week ago, the British traffic inspector of 
the Peking-Mukden line stationed at Feng Tai was brutally 
assaulted by Chinese soldiers under the orders of an officer for 
refusing to attach two private cars to the mail train. One of 
the cars was a freight van not equipped with air brakes, de- 
livered from a connecting line. The inspector was actually 
superintending the attaching of the other car, having been 
threatened with a revolver when attacked. The soldiers explain 
that they mistook a switching movement for the departure of 
the train and thought that the inspector had tricked them. The 
inspector is still in bed from his injuries, will be incapacitated for 
duty for a jong time aad will probably bear permanent marks 
even if an operation can be avoided. Additional reason is thus 
given for the feeling that the Boxer Protocol must be invoked 
again to prevent the use of this line by Chinese forces under 
arms. It is reported that only the defection of the American 
government from this point of view prevents the demand being 
made. It is probable that the American State Department does 
not realize that the de-militarization of the Peking-Mukden line 
is comparatively easy of enforcement and would ensure peace 
between the Chihli and the Manchurian factions indefinitely. 

The most significant item of news during the week past is 
the declaration of policy made by Sun Yat Sen at Canton. Sun 
has proclaimed his program to be (1) the cancellation of extra- 
territo1iality, (2) cessation of payments on all indemnities and 
(3) the climination of all foreigners from positions of trust and 
authority in the Chinese government service. This is hailed by 
the younger generation of Chinese as the first constructive declara- 
tion made by any Chinese leader. It will serve to draw the 
minds of the student group from personal politics which have 
confused them and convinced them of the futility of political 
effort on their part and will again weld them into the militant 
unit which five years ago prevented the Chinese delegates from 
signing the Versailles Treaty. By this stroke, Sun saves himself 
irom the imminent elimination which confronted him at Canton 
and again becomes a national leader. Most of the American 
returned students who have been interviewed, while making 
the reservation that this program represents an ideal to be 
worked for rather than one for immediate realization, admit that 
it makes a platform upon which all Chinese can unite. There 
is little doubt that Sun’s “Drive the foreigner into the sea” will 
be as popular a slogan in China as Quezon’s independence move- 
ment in the Philippines. While a great many will doubt the 
wisdom of immediate action, none will dare say so for fear of 
being subjected to the charge of treason. The bearing which 
this has upon future railway projects is obvious. 


Tue Tre AND TIMBER MILL of the Canadian Pacific near Cran- 
brook, B. C., was completely destroyed by fire on March 14, with 
an estimated loss of $30,000. 


Tue Fines IMposep on eight employees of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe in 1922 for obstructing the mails 
Needles, California, during the shopmen’s strike, have b: 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals at San Francis 
The men were responsible for the detention of passeng°r 
trains at Needles in extremely hot weather in August, 19.2. 
Their fines were $1,200 each. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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Locomotives 
TI x1on Paciric is reported to be inquiring for 10 locomo- 
tives 
Tue New York CENTRAL is inquiring for 3 Mallet type loco- 
moti 
Tue ReapInc Company has ordered five 8-wheel switching type 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


Tue WESTERN ELECTRIC is inquiring for 4 logging cars of 40 


tons’ ( pacity. 

Tue CHESAPEAKE & Onto has ordered 2 scale-test cars from 
the Southwark Foundry & Machine Co. 

Tue Fruit GRowERS Express has ordered 100 steel under- 


frames from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Ture Boston & ALBaNny has ordered 100 box cars from the 
\merican Car & Foundry Company and 25 dump cars from the 
Western Wheeled Scraper Company. 

Tue Kansas City, Mexico & ORIENT is inquiring for 500 single 
hed box cars of 40 tons’ capacity ; 250 stock cars of 40 tons’ 
ind 250 gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


h + 
SiiCa 


capacity 
1,000 steel under- 


Tue WESTERN Fruit Express has ordered 
The company is 


frames from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 
iso inquiring for 1,060 additional underframes, as reported in our 
issue of March 22, 

Tue SoutHERN RaiLway has ordered 250 all steel, low side, 
gondola cars from the Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car Co. This 
is in addition to the orders placed for 2,000 cars as was reported 


in the Railway Age of March 22. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue CHesapeEAKE & OnHtIo is inquiring for 4 all steel dining 
cars and-15 all steel express cars. 


Tue Pitrspurcn, Lisson & WESTERN has ordered one “Brill 
Mede! 55” gasoline car, passenger and baggage type, from the 
J. G. Brill Company. 

Tne Cuinton & OKLAHOMA WESTERN has ordered one “Brill 
Model 55” gasoline car, passenger and baggage type, from the 


J. G. Brill Company. 
Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa FE, reported in the Railway 


Age of February 2 as inquiring for 46 cars for passenger service, 


< 
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has ordered 10 compartment coaches, 8 buffet library cars and 8 
dining cars from the Pullman Company. This is in addition to 
the 6 business cars ordered from the Pullman Company, as was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 22. 

Tue Wicuita Fatts & SoutHern has ordered one “Brill 
Model 55” gasoline car, passenger and baggage type, from the 
J. G. Brill Company. 


Iron and Steel 


THE New York CENTRAL is inquiring for 250 tons of steel for 
bridges. 

Tue DeLtaware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN is inquiring for 150 
tons of steel for bridges 

Tue PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 150 tons of steel for bridges 
from the American Bridge Company, 
steel for 


Tue Boston & ALBANY has ordered 135 tons of 


bridges from the American Bridge Company, 


Tue Reaping Company has ordered 125 
bridges from the McClintic-Marshal] Company, 


tons of steel for 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp has ordered 125 
tons of steel for bridges from the Shoemaker Satterthwait Bridge 


Company. 

Tue Torepo, St. Lours & WeEsTERN has ordered 1,500 tons of 
rails each from the Bethlehem Steel Company and the Inland 
Steel Company; and it ordered 5,000 tons from the 
Carnegie Steel Company. 


has also 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAutt Ste. Marte has ordered 
1,164 tons of miscellaneous structural steel from the American 
Bridge Company for a reinforced concrete ore dock at Ashland, 
Wis. 


Machinery and Tools 
THE SOUTHERN has ordered three ditchers from the .\merican 
Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Tue New York, CHicaco & St. Louis has ordered three 20-ton 
hand power jib cranes from the Whiting Corporation, 


Tue CENTRAL oF GeorGIA has ordered two one-ton hand power 
jib cranes and one three-ton pneumatic jib crane from the Whiting 
Corporation, 

THe CANADIAN NATIONAL has placed orders for about 20 
machine shop tools for use in its shops in Battle Creek, Mich., 
and in Canada, 

Tue Urntan Raitway has ordered one 3-ft. gage ditcher 
mounted on a self-propelled truck capable of handling one dump 
car in addition to itself on a 7%4-per cent grade and an &2-deg. 
curve from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


THe MAINE CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of February 








LOCOMOTIVE AND FREIGHT 


Lecomotives 


~ 


“AR REPAIR SITUATION 


Freight cars 





a = nese —-_——— — a —_—_—_—_— ame —_-——-- —~ 
No. ; No. No. req. Per cent No. Cars Cars Total Per cent 
locomo- No. stored repairs req. freight awaiting awaiting cars of cars 
tives service- service- over repairs cars heavy light awaiting awaiting 
D on line able able 24 hr. over 24 hr. Date on line repairs repairs repairs repairs 
1 1923 
Jat l ... 64,453 48,905 576 13,587 21.1 January 1 . 2,264,593 164,041 51,970 216,011 9.5 
Apr Rent S 64,559 50,107 914 12,801 19.8 April 1 . 2,296,997 154,302 52,010 206,312 9.0 
_ 2 eee 63,906 52,456 2,181 10,326 16.2 a Se . -2,260,532 146,299 44,112 190,411 8.4 
Oct 1 63.982 54,159 2,620 8,787 13.7 October 1 2,270,840 118,563 32,769 151,332 6.7 
Nov er 1 64,192 54,08/ 2,517 9,163 14.3 November 1 ....... 2,263,099 116,084 34,540 150,624 6.6 
De er 1 64,336 53,764 3,367 9,577 14.9 December 1 2,270,405 116,697 38,929 155,626 6.8 
> 1924 
J 64,406 54.031 5,061 9,395 14.6 Fasnty 8 ssc cccscdpneoueee 118,653 39,522 158,175 6.9 
February 1 ........2,269,230 115,831 45,738 161,569 7.1 
March — 2.262.254 119,505 49,277 168,782 7.5 
LOCOMOTIVE REPAIR SITUATION—NEW METHOD OF COMPILATION 
, Ne. loco- No. No. stored No, req No. req. Total 
i tives on line serviceable serviceable classified repairs Percent running repairs Per cent req. repairs Per cent 
Pebruaty 2 .cssis praca 53,586 4,116 5,919 9.2 4,872 7.6 10,791 16.8 
53,127 3,800 6,047 9.4 5,257 8.1 11,304 17.5 
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23 as inquiring for several machine tools, has ordered for its use 
and for the Portland Terminal 4 lathes and 1 radial drill from . 
oO ) tverson & So y } > a) 
pe Y. tee Soe Supply Trade News 
Miscellaneous 
eri i ‘paring plans for t] 
lure CHESAPEAKE & OlTO has given an order to the Strait The Erie Steam Shovel Company Ss prepa &P " 
150) scales. for the new vard at ‘ComSstruction of a one-story brick and steel factory at Cleve 
ne <=. CSS tst«é lil ll 
Chilton orgec, Va 
The Joyce-Watkins Company has removed its main offic 
Litt Lon viitk & NASHVILLE'S 18 Mikado type ayer gee from 332 South Michigan avenue to 410 North Michivan 
ordered trom — the \merican Locomotive Company wi re 


equipped with Hlanna stokers 


Tue New York Centra received bids on March 27 for its 
requirements until July 1, 1924, for the lines east and west of 
Buffalo, of fuel oil, casoline, kerosene, long time burning Sema- 


phore oil, turpentine substitute, coach candles, mineral seal oil, 
common black oil, West Virginia black oil, gas oil and lubricating 
oil ids will be received until 12 o'clock noon, April 4, tor 
steel wheels required by the New York Central; Michigan Cen- 
tral: Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Pittsburgh & 
Lake ler relicat Hlarbor Belt and Boston & Albany 


Signaling 


fue New Yorn Centrrat has 


Rail 


miter lone k 


from the General 


stvl \, 


ordered 


way Signal Company one 32-lever, mechamical 


ing for installation at Gibson, Ind 


fue Wueewing & Lake Erie has 


Switch & Signal Company, material to 


ordered from the Union 


a mechanical interlocking 


at East 49th street, Cleveland, Ohio 

Tue Souruern Paciric has placed an order with the General 
Railway Signal Company for one Model 2 unit lever type intet 
locking machine having 40 working levers and four spare spaces, 


Model ) 


Lexa 


with witch machines and other 


Lake, 


apparatus for Kagle 


Tue Norruer Paciric ha 


Signal Compan 


General Railway 
automatic blocking of 


ordered trom the 


cn iphore sienals lor 


six miles of double track and 28 miles of single track between 
Little balls, Minn., and Staples, Minn This installation will 
complete. the maling of the Northern Pacilic main line between 
St. Paul and the Pacitic Coast, making a total of 530 miles of 
double track and 1653 miles of single track all equipped with 
G-R-S apparatu 

e .o ee 




























































































Barrier Erected by Illinois Central to Keep Careless Motorists 
Off Its Tracks Where There Is No Crossing 


$275,213,423 against $131,866,111 in 1922. 





avenue, Chicago, II. 

E. D. Allmendinger, manager of the foreign departmen! 
the Black & Decker Manufacturing Company, Towson, \ld, 
sailed for England recently in the interest of his company 


iter 


Arthur P. Skaer, assistant chief engineer of the Corruyvated 
Bar Company, has been appointed district manager of the 
Kalman Steel Company, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. \ 


Al Michaels, assistant treasurer of the Hyman Michaels 
Company, Chicago, has been placed in charge of the company’s 
Pittsburgh office with headquarters in the First National Bank 
building. 


The Clark Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. has removed 
New York City office from the Woolworth building to 
Vanderbilt avenue, suite 803. B. K. Mould, castern manav 


in charge of this office. 


H. L. Gilliam, district sales manager of the Wood, Shovel 
& Tool Company, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., has been 
placed in charge of the company’s office at 50 Church street, 
New York, and will have charge of 


hardware 
sales, 


railroad and 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company for 1923 reports net 
operating profit, before providing for federal taxes, of $11,742.84 
as compared with $7,924,915 for the previous year. A 
dividend of 35 per cent, amounting to $10,208,044, was declared 
payable April 30, 1923. The balance, surplus, December 31, 1923 
was $10,300,875, as compared with $15,183,984 at the close of 1922 

The annual report states that both the orders received and shi 
ments made, not only by the parent company but by all its sub 
sidiaries during 1923, exceeded that of any 
company’s history. 


stock 


previous year in the 
That the company was entering the current 
vear with approximately the same volume of unfilled ordet 
the books as at the beginning of 1923 and had reason to anticiy 
a satisfactory business during 1924. 


Che consolidated balance sheet compares as follows 
ASSETS 


1923 I‘ 
Cash Co eeereresccces . $8,486,745 $4,908,( 
Accounts and bills receivable 9,399,606 9,532,942 
U. S. obligations 5,908,325 2,505,118 
Inventories 10,624,813 10,756,678 
Investments 7,473,388 7,894 
Factories . 10,351,873 9,965,404 
Real estate, other than factories 2,307,668 2,161 
Matents and goodwill.... 4,874,952 4,94 
Deferred charees to operation 





Lt Anti Tis 
Accounts payable 


aiccaroni $2,254,804 $1,7 6 
Taxes, etc., accrued, not yet due 217,968 ] 8 
Reserve for federal taxes.... 2,098,166 5, ‘ 
"7? 1,180,338 1, 


Capital stock, at par of subsidiary companies not 
held by the Westinghouse Air Brake Co : 

Sundry reserves (including amounts held against 
patent and goodwill account). wie 

Capital stock, 

Surplus 


3,908 

‘ 4,303,906 4,1 
issued.... 39,358,884 25,15 0 
ae 360,865 5,1 








778,929 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


The annual report of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation for 1°23 
shows net income of $14,374,152 as compared with $4,605,331 
for the previous year. Gross sales in 1923 amounted to 
The value of orders 
booked during the year, including $25,261,000 of orders on the 
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March 29, 1924 








hooks of Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company and Cambria Steel 
iny on the date of the acquisition of their properties, 
ited $260,968,326 as compared with $149,211,499 for the 
year 1922. The unfilled orders on December 31, 1923, amounted 
to $53,204,911 as compared with $65,510,007 on December 31, 1922. 
fhe consolidated balance sheet on December 31, 1923, shows 
nt assets of $162,450,820 against current liabilities of 
$4?726,647. Included in were $17,393,390 cash, 
$3,379,148 accounts and $18,395,801, United 
Sti Government securities, and $477,278 marketable securities. 
nventories were valued at $89,805,202 at the close of 1923 as 
ared with $50,938,396 at the close of. 1922. 
lichivan lhe property account shows expenditures of $279,587,100 for 
iditions and betterments since 1905, including $19,914,660 in 1923. 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman, and Eugene G. Grace, president, 
n their report said in part: 





Con 


current assets 


notes receivable, 


unusually large demand 
same months. The de- 
reaching a low point 
gradually increasing 
shown an increased 


was characterized by an 
products requiring capacity operations for 
! materially les during the second quarter, 
ULated n t late summer, since which time there has been a 
‘ each succeeding month August having 
of new business for your corporation. 
outstanding problems of your corporation during the year have been 
rdination of the raw material properties, transportation facilities 
ducing units acquired from the Lackawanna, Midvale and Cambria 
with the other tethlehem properties, and the realignment of 
pan ' trative and operating organization, together with the formulation and 
ar execution of commercial policies to meet the new conditions ere ited Much 
le een accomplished, but it will naturally require some time before the 
efits can be realized from the consolidation of the propertic The 
f modermzing and rounding out the new properties 1 wing carried 
rapidly as conditions permit. 

One of the important developments of the year was the climination of the 
to 5 elve hour workday for employees, which was practically effected during the 
t half of the year. This important change of a long standing practice, 

readjustments in the hours and wage rates of many employees was 
facilitated by the helpful co-operation of the employees and _ their 
entatives under the employees’ representation plan Although it has 
ed the cost of producing steel, the change will undoubtedly prove 
ind industrially beneficial. 


early part of 1923 
sened 


Since 


hovel 


been 


ware Obituary 


Benjamin M. Carr, sales agent of the Pullman Company, 


died on March 22 at Houston, Texas. 


H. D. Megary, managing director of the Consolidated Pneu- 


“SH matic Tool Company, London, England, died on March 20. 
stock Mr. Mevary was born in Philadelphia on April 21, 1888 and 
lared graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1909. Fol- 
1923, lowing his eraduation he became affiliated with the Bethlehem 
1922 Steel Company, remaining with that company until June, 
hhiy 1918 when he went to the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
ul as assistant to the president, later being made secretary of 
i the company. In 1921 he was transferred to London to 
rent assume the duties of managing director of the English com- 
pany. lle was also director of European sales. 
Trade Publications 

CLAMSHELL Buckets. The Blaw-Knox Company, Blawnox, 

“4 Pa., recently issued a large size, 52-page, illustrated book- 


18 let, descriptive of clamshell buckets, cableways and other re- 


handling devices manufactured by this company. All of the 

04 vari types of buckets, for specific and general purposes are 

sho in photographs and drawings and their mechanisms 

ind use given in the text. In addition to showing each of the 

types of buckets in detail, photographs are included showing 

the ipplication in actual construction or other classes of 

; wo! Detailed tables are also included giving dimensions, 

8 wi capacities, class of materials, clearances, and other 
data for use in material handling. 

2 CONVERTIBLE. The McMyler-Interstate Company, 

7 Cleveland, Ohio, has recently issued a large size, 32-page, 

Hu ted booklet on the No. 2 convertible crane and steam 

: sho which this company manufactures. The unit which is 


described and illustrated in detail consists essentially of a 
hoisting mechanism with two power drums and boom hoists 


with which either steam, gasoline or electric power can be 


. used. It is. arranged for mounting on crawler treads, sta- 

) . i 

| tionary base for gantry work, tractor wheels, and on railroad 
and ditcher car bodies for all classes of crane work. It is 

) 


also designed for conversion in the field to a complete steam 
shovel with boom, dipper stick and crowding mechanism, etc. 
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Atculson, Topeka & SANTA Fe.—This company has authorized 
the construction of a steel bridge over the Arkansas river at 
Arkansas City, Kan., at a cost of $500,000. This company has 
nearly completed the survey of a proposed cut-off from Bakers- 
field, Cal., to Los Angeles, 


BALTIMORE & OQu10.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works for furnishing and erecting a 
water softening tank, 40 ft. in diameter and 57 ft. high (547,000 
gal, capacity) at Connellsville, Pa. The International Filter 
Company at Chicago will furnish the water softening equipment. 


BALTIMORE & Onto.—This company is contemplating the elimi- 
nation of grade crossings on its subsidiary, the Staten Island Rapid 


Transit, preliminary to electrification, 


British CoLUmMBiIA LUMBER Roap.—A logging road 20 miles 
long will be constructed into the Harrison Lake district, British 
Columbia, by Thurston & Flavelle, Victoria, B. C. The line will 
be constructed in the Chehalis valley and will cost approximately 


$300,000. 


Improvements to this company’s coal 
Stratford, Ont., costing 
$140,000 will be year. Of that total $125,000 will be 
spent im the roundhouse. Fourteen of the stalls 
will be lengthened 80 ft. for the accommodation of the larger loco- 
motives. 


CANADIAN NaATIONAI 


handling facilities and roundhouse at 


made this 


renovation of the 


NEW 


concrete 


CENTRAL 01 Jersty.—Tuis company has recently let a 
contract for the sub-structure of Bridge 3 across the 
Lehigh river near Allentown, Pa., to the Empire Engineering Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. This company has also let contracts for 
60,000 cu. yd. of grading and for a four-track, 50 ft. span, con- 
crete connection with the grade revision and yard at 
Somerville, N. J., to Richards & Gaston, Somerville. 


arch in 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This company will construct 
a car repair shop and additional terminal trackage at Galesburg, 
Ill. This company has awarded a contract to Harvey Wood, 
Aurora, Neb., for the construction of a five-stall roundhouse at 
Edgemont, S. Dak., reported in the Railway Age of March 1, 
This company has awarded a contract to ‘rank Jacoby & Sons, 
Billings, Mont., for the construction of an addition to the hotel 
and eating house at Cody, Wyo., also reported in the Railway 


Age of: March 1, 


KANSAS City SOUTHERN.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the Pratt-Thompson Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo., 


for the construction of a six-story office building at Kansas City. 


LouisvILLeE & NASHVILLE.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the G. H. Rommel Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, for the 
construction of a freight station at Covington, Ky., reported in 


the Railway Age of October 6. 


the 


passenger 


Paciric.—This company has been ordered by 
Arkansas Railroad Commission to construct a_ brick 
station at Alma, Ark. Plans for the station are to be submitted 


to the commissicn by April 15 and the construction is to begin by 


MISSOURI 


June 1, 


OrEGON-WASHINGTON RatLroap & NAVIGATION Co.—This com- 
pany has awarded a contract to the H. L, Wilson Company, Walla 
Walla, Wash., for the construction of an extension 514 miles long 
from Milton, Ore., to Umapine, reported in the Railway Age of 
December 15. The construction will cost approximately $125,000. 


READING.—This company has awarded a contract to Charles C. 
Pace, Merion, Pa., for the erection of a freight house and office 
building, with platforms, shelters and driveways at Marcus Hook, 
Pa. The contractor will furnish all the material in connection with 
this contract. 


READING.—This company has awarded contracts covering the re- 
construction of the north span of a bridge carrying the tracks of 














































































































































































the Wilmington & Northern Railroad, a part of the Reading Sys- 
tem, over the Schuylkill river south of Cumru Junction to the H. 
Danburger Contracting Company of Bethlehem for the substruc- 
ture and to the McClintic-Marshall Company, Philadelphia, for the 
superstructure 


SoUTHERN.—This company has awarded a contract to the Con- 
solidated Engineering Company, Baltimore, Md., for the construc- 
tion of the 17-mile cut-off between Bulls Gap, Tenn., and Lead- 
ville, noted in the Railway Age of March 22 


This company is reported to be planning the 
construction of a freight and passenger station at North Bend, 
Neb... at a cost of $15,000. 


UNION PAciric 


Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
Shirley & Gunther, Omaha, Neb., for the construction 
of a 17-mile extension from Fort Collins, Colo., reported in the 
Railway Age of March 15. 


UNION 
Peterson, 






Union Paciric.—This company has authorized the development 
of water facilities on the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, at a total 
cost of $250,000. Water softeners will be installed at Moapa, 
Nev., and Desert, Cal.; wells and pumps will be located at Lund, 
Utah, Rox, Nev., and Desert, Cal. Additions to present water 
facilities will be constructed at Ivanpah, Cal., 
Afton, Yermo, and Dry Lake, Nev 


Kelso, Sands, 


V ALLEY 


issued 


& Sitetz.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
certificate authorizing the construction of an extension 


of 1% miles in Independence, Ore. 


WESTERN Paciric.—This company is reported to have awarded 
a contract to the Utah Construction Co., San Francisco, Cal., for 
the construction of second track and widening of embankments 
between Winnemucca, Nev., and Palisade 


C. N. R. Seeks $28,271,300 for Branch Lines 


fhe Canadian National Railways branch line construction pro- 
year was made known this week in notices of motion 
by George Graham, Minister of Railways and Canals. The 
total mileage to be completed is 1,065 and the total estimated cost 
$28,271, 30K \s compared with the program submitted last year 
was rejected by the Senate there are about 350 miles 
of line dropped at a cost of nearly $10,000,000, and about 260 
miles added at an approximate cost of $7,500,000. Another feature 
of the introduction this year is that a separate bill will be intro- 
duced for each line, while last year all were submitted in a single 
bill. The change is to meet the objection of the Senate. 
ing is the program, showing name of branch, mileage to complete 


and the estimated cost 


gram tor thi 


and whici 


Follow- 


Cost Cost 

Mile (000 Mile (000 

Brancl ize Omitted) Branch age Omitted) 
China Clay, Que ; $10 Turtleford, Sask 102 2,313 
Rousseau, Oue 1 1,000 Dunblane, Sask 2 2,767 
Girand Fresniere, Que. 1. 357 Kelvington, Sask 13 290 
Sunny Brae, N. S 6 3,500 Prince Albert, Sask. 23 406 
Lockeport, N. S ‘ 4 161 Eston, Sask... 35 649 
Kingsclear, N. B 41 2,123 Radville, Sask 35 3,706 
Victoria Beach, Man 4 1,100 Hanna, Alta.. 57 1,445 
Ste Rose du _ Lac, ~overna, Alta. 50 1,192 
Man . 4 378 Rosedale, Alta 39 915 
Melfort, Sask 17 360 St. Paul, Alta 21 525 
Peebles, Sask 4 300 Kelowna, B. ¢ . 105 ) 236 
Gravelbourg, Sask | 144 Cowichan Bay, B. C.. & 358 
Lloydminster, Sas} ; 1,192 Vancouver Is., B. C. 26 348 


A Meetinec of shippers and members of public utilities in 
Iowa, Illinois, the western half of Indiana and part of Wis- 
consin was held at Chicago on March 27 for the purpose of 
organizing a shippers’ regional advisory board, under the 
direction of the American Railway Association. 


Tue Stanparp Unit NavicAtion Company has completed 
plans for the construction and operation of a fleet of barges 
on the Mississippi river from St. Louis, Mo., to the Twin 
Cities The plan provides for the operation of small barges 
in convoys towed by small, light draught power boats. Carl 
J. Baer, head of the Development Service bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce is president of the new com- 
pany and James R. Howard, formerly president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and now president of the 
National Transportation Institute, is a director. 
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Railway Financial News 





BALTIMORE & Outo.—Ronds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to nominally issue 
$3,000,000 of refunding and general mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
to be pledged as collateral for short term notes, and also to pledge 
as collateral for the general mortgage bonds a like amount of 6 
per cent collateral trust 5 year gold bonds. 

Operating Revenues in January.—The total operating revenues 
for January, 1924, amounted to $18,449,738, instead of $18,4% 
as was incorrectly given on page 802 of the Railway Age of March 
22. Totai operating expenses for the month were $15,879,276, 
leaving a net frem railway operation of $2,570,462. 





Boston & Maine.—Testimony of E. G. 
York, New Haven & Hartford. 


Buckland.—See New 


BurFALo CREEK.—BSonds.—-The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized an issue of $1,000,000 of first refunding mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds at not less than 92.15. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—d4nnual Report—The annual report of this 
company for 1923 is reviewed in an article on another page of this 
issue entitled “C. P, R. Strength Shown in 1923 Earnings.” See 
also excerpts from annual report on adjacent pages. 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & On10.—Conditions Proposed for Lease 
Opposed.—The Atlantic Coast Line and the Louisville & Nashville 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a reply to the 
letter trom Chairman Hall outlining a number of tentative condi- 
tions suggested to be imposed in case the commission approves the 
application of the two companies for authority to lease the C. C. & 
O., for 999 years. While no objection is made to some of the con- 
ditions some of them are declared to be unfair and, in the opinion 
of the two companies, illegal and such as to prohibit the consumma- 
tion of the lease. One of these relates to the preservation of through 
routes and another to the use of the road by competitors. The 
reply states that a decision by the commission which requires more 
of a carrier than is required by the policy of Congress, as declared 
in the statutes, in effect amounts to legislation by the commission 
and as such is invalid, 


CENTRAL OF GrorGta.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to procure authentication and 
delivery of $214,000 of refunding and general mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, to issue $5,000,000 of refunding and general mortgage 5% 
per cent bonds, upen surrender and cancellation of a like amount 
of bonds heretofore authenticated and delivered, and to sell the 
$5,000,000 of 5% per cent bonds at not less than 94, 


Cuicaco & A.ton.—Bond Interest.—Interest on the 3 per cent 
bends due October 1, 1923, has been paid by the receiver, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the protective committee, of 
which Charles A. Peabody is chairman. The committee said the 
company was preparing to default on its April 1 interest on the 
bonds, and that any depositor who so requests may at any time 
on or after April 1 receive an advance of the April 1, 1924, in- 
terest. Depositors must present their certificates at the New 
York Trust Company, or the [Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
Chicago, for payment of interest. 


Missourr Pactric.—Asks Authority to Acquire Stock—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for the acquisition of 150,000 shares of stock without 
par value of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, this being 50 
per cent of the outstanding stock. 

Bonds.—The Missouri Pacific has been authorized by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission to issue $700,000 of first and refund 
ing mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Annual Meeting—A 
proposal to issue either bonds or notes to provide funds for addi- 
tions and betterments and for refunding approaching maturities 
will be submitted to the stockholders at the annual meeting 
(Continued on page 866) 
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nally heavy grain crop moved during the latter part of the year. 


Annual 


Canadian Pacific 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


FORTY-THIRD 


Directors OF tHE CANADIAN PaciFic Raitway Company. 
YEAR ENDED DecEMBER 31st, 1923. 

are hie Iders 

yuunts of the Company for the year ended 


following results: 


December 3l1st, 1923, 


rmings ....+-+. 6 WTTTTIT TTT TTT Te $195,837,089.61 
Expenses (including all taxes)..... Ssasccseces Seen 
i saneeuee _ ee ee ee $37,470,010.07 
Fixed Charees. sain ies ebeb-ai We diene ac eine’ ‘ oahen 13,470,653.14 


$24,008,356.93 
500,000.00 


$23,508,356.93 
there has been charged a half-yearly 
on Preference Stock of 2 per cent., 
Geet Bi, Ween 4ssevnesengaavcsas $1,808,305.09 
ree quarterly dividends on Ordinarv 
f 1% per cent. each, paid June 30th, 


October Ist, 1923, and December 31st, 


13.650.000.00 


— 15,458,305.09 


declared a second 
early dividend on Preference Stock of 
cent. payable April Ist, 1924........ $1,866,705.09 
fourth quarterly dividend on Ordinary 
of 134 per cent., payable April Ist, 


there has been 


cuawae 4,550,000.00 
- 6,416,705.00 
pemae $1.633,346.7 


nary Stock, three per cent. was 


ret surplus for the year...... = 5 
the above dividends «n Or 





tion te 
Special Income 
-ECIAL INCOME FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3ist, 1923 
2 nve from Investments and Available Resources, Ex 


os co dewinke ease en PE Reena 1.545,355.05 

nines Ocean and Coastal Steamship Lines......... 4,.292,140.52 

lings Commercial Telegraph and News Department, ; 
Rentals and Miscellameous. .....cccccccccccceces 3,395,378.56 


Tune 30th, 
1923 


Sharehclders in dividends; 
1923, and December 31st, 


Payments te 
October Ist, 


.850,000.00 


$5.541,051.76 
April Ist, 


this a dividend has been declared nayable 


$1,.950,000.00 


The working expenses for the year, including all taxes, amount to 
cent. of the gross earnings, and the net earnings tol9.14 per cent., 
ired with 80.55 per cent. and 19.45 per cent. respectively in 1922. 

greater by $9,162.000 than those of the 


The gross earnings were 
s year. The working expenses, however, increased by $7,984,000, 
in increase in net operating revenue of $1,177,000. The increase in 


ses is accounted for largely by the increased cost of ccnducting trans- 
n and of maintenance of way and equipment, the latter in pursuance 
policy of your Directers that the property should be maintained in the 
; The inspection made in September of last 
members of the Board enables them to assure you that never in the 
of the Company has the physical condition of the property been so 
as it is now. It was largely due to this circumstance that your 
ny was able to handle expeditiously a large proportion of the _ex- 
High 
conditions during the Spring added substantially to maintenance costs. 
perations of the Company were conducted throughout the year success- 
nd in the epinion of your Directors the results must be regarded as 
satisfactory 
[he sales of agricultural land in the year were 53,122 acres for 
75.04, being an average of $17.66 per acre. Included in this area were 
vcres of irrigated land, which brought $58.81 per acre, so that the 
price for the balance was $16.52 per acre. 
land sales, as the figures will indicate, were very moderate, due 
ly to the continuance of the depression which has prevailed in the 
Provinces during the last three years and to the fact that few of 
settlers were in a financial pcsition to acquire land holdings immedi- 
on their arrival. ; 
rder to afford relief to the farmers located on the Company’s lands in 
stern Provinces, many of whem from various causes had become 
lly embarrassed and in arrears in payment of principal and interest, 
Directors approved the alteration of outstanding land contracts to in- 
amortization system of payments scmewhat similar to that adopted 
Federal Farm Lean Board in the United States. Under the plan 
payments are spread over a period of 34 years and the contract pro- 
vearly payments of interest and a proportion of principal until 

le amount is retired at the end of the pericd. Under this system 
mpany’s equity in the lands will be fully protected and the annual 
ts by the farmers lessened by being spread over a longer period. The 
form of ccntract was approved for adopticn in the sale of the Com- 
remaining unsold lands with a view to their becoming more rapidly 


nt 


During the year your Directors sold in London £208,565 and in New 
$5.000.000 of Four Per Cent. Consolidated Debenture Stock, and in 
n £2,600,000 of Four Per Cent. Preference Stock, the issuance of 
you had previously authorized. ; ; 
ng to the magnitude of your System, continuous expenditures on 
1ccount will always be necessary if it is to keep pace with the 
g transportation requirements of the country, but your Directors have 
to the policy of restricting the issuance of securities to the lowest 
t consistent with the maintenance of the property. During the year 
review the fixed charges were increased only by the modest amount 
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Report 


Railway Company 


f $121,747 and 
PS 


Stock by the sum of 


dividends payable on Preference 
_6. As intimated in the last annual repert, the Note Certificates of the 
Company to the amcvnt of $52,000,000, issued in 1914 and which would have 
fallen due on March 2nd, 1924, were called for redemption on July 10th, 
1923. Note Certificates to the amount of $51,288,180 have been redeemed, 
leaving Certificates of a par value of $711,820 still unpresented at March 
Ist, 1924. Under the terms of the Trust Deed these latter do not bear 
interest after the date fixed for redemption. The full amount of the out- 
standing certificates with the accrued interest thereon has been set aside 
for the purpose of redeeming them as presented. 
7. The balance sheet at the end of the fiscal year shows considerable 
change, due to the payment of the $52,000,000 of Note Certificates which 
necessitated the utilization of cash and the disposal of Government and other 
securities which were in the hands of the Trustee or reserved by the 
Company for the payment of the Note Certificates on maturity. The De 
ferred Payments on Lands and Townsites, amounting to $61,865,000, are now 
released for the general purposes of the Company as collections are made. 
In the annual report for the year 1921 a reference is made to the 
propesed construction of a new pier at Vancouver, to be known as “Pier 
.C.,” and an appropriation of $1,550,000 was approved by you as the 
first porticn of the cost. By reason of the very high costs of labor and 
material which then prevailed, only the dredging and filling were under- 
taken the balance of the work being deferred. In view of the great de- 
velopment of traffic to and through the port of Vancouver, your Directors 





have decided that the construction of the pier should now be proceeded 
with. The total estimated cost is approximately $4,000,000, which will be 
spread «ver a period of eighteen months to two years. Your approval 


the necessary 


expenditure will be asked. 

9. In anticipation of your confirmation your Directors authorized capital 
epprepriaticns, in addition to those appreved at the last annual meeting, 
aggregating for the year 1923, $3,543,017, and ask your approval to ex- 
penditures on capital account during the present year, as and when the 
conditions warrant such expenditures, of $6,769,066. Of this amount the 
principal items are:— 


Replacement and enlargement of structures in permanent form.. $ 508,115 
Additicnal stations, round houses, freight sheds and shops, and 

extensions to existing buildings................0eee00. oe 901,576 
Tie plates, rail anchors, hallasting, ditching and miscellaneous 

roadway betterments ni Kis AR ome cian kk eis ork eck ee aed 1,124,230 
Replacement of rail in main and branch line tracks with heavier 

section ..... Ee OE ee ee ee Pee 1,286.857 
Additional terminal and side track accommodation. 719,916 
Improving cealing and watering facilities.......... 211,746 


570,000 
303,020 
243,678 


Additie nal lining, Connaught tunnel........... 
Mechanical Department, machinery at various points. 
Improvements in connecticn with Telegraph service... 

The balance of the amount is required for miscellaneous works to improve 
facilities and effect economies cver the whole System. 

19. During the past vear a moderate programme of branch line construc- 
ticn in the Western Provinces was proceeded with, 231 miles of line bcing 
graded and 347 miles cf track laid on lines the construction of which 
vou had previously authorized. Your Directors are of the opinion that some 
further extensions shculd be built during the present year in order to 
supply much needed railway facilities t» farmers in the Provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. All the branches have been carefully located in good 
territory and should develop considerable additional traffic. Your authority 
will be asked for proceeding with the construction of the following lines 
and for the issue and sale of a sufficient amount of Consolidated Debenture 
Stock to meet the expenditure, namely: 
leader Southerly Branch, Mileage 50 to 75 
Lomond Northvesterly extension cf the 

Mileage 30 to 40. 

An extension of the Archive-Wymark Branch to Coderre, 12 miles 
\n extension of the Moose Taw Southwesterly Branch from Consul Easterly, 

Mileage 60 to Mileage 97. 

Amulet-Dunkirk Branch, 25 miles. 

The requisite applications to Parliament are being made for the neces- 
sary statutory authority to construct such of the above lines, the charter 
authorities for which have expired or are expiring. 

. Arrangements have been made for the construction of an extension 
of the Tuffnell-Prince Albert Branch of the Manitoba and North Western 
Railway from Mileage 50 to Mileage 129. The Manitoba and North Western 
Railway Company has statutory authority to issue bonds not exceeding 
$40,000 per mile in respect of this Branch, which bonds will in the usual 
course he acquired by this Company with the proceeds of the sale of Con- 
solidated Debenture Stcck to be issued for the purpose. 

12. The results of the year’s operaticns of your British Columbia Coast 
Steamship service were the best cf any year since this service was inaugurated 
many years ago. Your Directors feel gratified that the policy of development 
of the Coast business has more than justified itself, notwithstanding the 
disconragements of earlier years. In view of the proportions to which the 
business has grown and its probable fvture development your Directors de- 
cided to add two new vessels to the fleet, and contracts have heen entered 
into for their construction and delivery early in 1925. The vessels will be 
350 feet in length by 66 feet in breadth, will be cil burners and will have 
a sea speed of 21 knots. Their construction is rendered necessary by the 
fact that the “‘Princess Irene’ and the “Princess Margaret,” built in 1914, 
were never delivered to the Company owing to their being taken over by the 
British Admiralty. 

13. The Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, have in 1923 continued to 
show improvement in service and in revenues although many factors which 
militate against satisfactory operating results vet prevail. The world’s 
ocean tonnage still exceeds trade requirements and financial conditions in 
Europe and labor unrest in Great Britain have had an adverse effect on 
steamship tratic. The various steamship companies, including those operat- 
ing ships of government ownership, have worked in greater harmony with 
the result that rates have been on a more stable basis though still unsatis- 
factory from an earnings point of view, being less than in 1922 and on some 
commodities below the cost of transportation. This situation, however, is 
undergoing a gradual improvement. 

The steamships of the Atlantic service show in comparison with the 
previous year an increase in gross earnings of $400,000 and a decrease in 
operating expenses of $320,000. 

The vessels of your fleet operated on the Pacific by the Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Limited, show an increase in gross earnings of $158,000 and a 
decrease in operating expenses of $425,000. 

In common with the Atlantic fleet the operations of your Pacific steamers 


Suffield Southwesterly Branch, 
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and unfortunately there has been 
political and commercial conditions 












































dispelled—temporarily, 



























































conspicuous gall: antry and sacrifice of the officer 


























rican Gevernasente and = the Cc ompany. 
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the loss sustained 
Honorable Lord 























10th of December, 
























































it was ordered that the following be placed upon the minutes 



























































» seventy-first year of his age. 

















thereafter received successive appointments as follows: 
1884—Assistant to the General Manager 
Assistant General 
1889—Assistant to the President 

Vice-President and Director 


















































President and Chairman 

















for nineteen years a that period the Chief 























a, catinenting ‘onl, tireless energy and brilliant 















































has been maintained, also -~ wonderful ex- 














interests the greatest transportation enter- 




















ranks of the Company a loss which seems 
The Directors especially deplore the loss of his counsel 
severance of the intimate personal relations which it 
to enjey for so long a period. 
at large has lost one of the foremost of its leaders in thought 






































At the same time 


























coupled therewith was a staunch loyalty 
minion of Can: ada and to the British Empire, i 



































and ne to the Peerage in 




















the members of this Board deeply deplore the loss by death of 















































almost impossible to express in any 
way the debt ‘which =; and the shareholders of the Company owe 
iliti untiring energy 
years to the Company and its interests. 






































up to the very day of his passing there had been no diminution 
»f those high qualities of mind and heart through which he had been enabled 
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times hazardous 











[ ADVERTISEMENT] 





officers and the men which has contributed so largely to the gratifyi 
sults of the year’s operations was in every 
rep'tation for efficiency and courtesy which they have earned. 

17. The undermentioned 
nroaching annual meeting. 


respect consistent with tl 


They are eligible for re-election: 


Str Vincent MEREDITH, 
Sir Avcustus M. N 
Mr. GRANT 


Mr. W. 


For the Directors, 


Mentreal, March 


] ROPERTY INVESTMENT: 
Railway, Rolling 
Lake and River Steamers 
OCEAN AND C OASTAI 
an a” stennen 
AcouUILRED SECURITIES 


Exhibit “B” 


ADVANCES TO CONTROLLED 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


INVESTMENTS AND AVAILABLE RESOURCES: 
Deferred Payments on Lands 


SITES .cccccces 


Provincial and Municipal “oor 


Miscellaneous 


BG secceeuseddeanuas 
Assets in Lands 


“PD” 


Workinc Assets: 
Material and 


Agents’ and Ccnductors’ 
Net Traffic Balances 
Imperial Dominion 


ernments, 
portation, etc. 
Miscellaneous 
Cash in Hand 


Capitat Stock: 
Ordinary Stock 
Four Per Cent. 


and United States Gov- 


$1,080,947 664.08 


Peewee eee ew eeeeeeeee®D 


Four Fer Cent. Consoripateo DEBENTURE 
PE. Sa cuaddunbtbntee atnkaeseSueeenes 


Morrcace Bonps: 
Algoma Branch 
CuRRENT: 


Audited Vouchers . 
ae DN ascevecende 


Miscellaneous 


ACCRUED: 





Rentals of Leased 
Mortgage Bonds 
EoutpMENT OBLIGATIONS 
RESERVES AND APPROPRIATIONS: 
Equipment Replacement 
Steamship Rep laceme nt 


Reserve Fund 


Contingent Taxes 


Premium on Orptnary Capitat 
Net Procerps LANps AND 
Surpitus REVENUE FROM 


Spectat RESERVE 
py Downton 


SURPLUS IN OTHER 


J. LESLIE, Comptrol 


\uptrors’ CERTIFICATE. 

We have examined the Books and Records of the Canadian Pacific Railw 
Co. for the year ending December 31st, i 
annexed Balance Sheet and Income Account therewith, 
opinion, the Balance Sheet i j 
financial position of the Company at that date, and that the relative Inc 
Account for the year 


Montreal, March 








(Continued from page 864) 
Routine business and election of directors 


























closed March 





























vice-president and general counsel of the 
testified at a master’s hear- 








Haven & Hartford, 
March 24 that Judge George W. 
acting as a federal trustee for the New Haven, had attempted to 
taken over by the New 
Anderson had no authority 
which would hurt the interests of the 
whose stock holdings it was his duty to conserve. 

of the first preferred 














ing in Boston o1 

















York Central. 














The witness declared 


























































York Central, 
to the Boston & Maine so as to make it pay dividends on the first prefe rt 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE ¥ 
Chartered Accountants (England). 


understanding that the New York Central would divert traffic 


This would, he said, 


but paying no dividends on the common stock. 
ually depress the common stock, freeze it out, 


the New Haven 


it is common stock 


The master’ » hensiog was in connection with a suit brought in the Massa- 
chusetts Saouee me Court by Edmund D. Codman to restrain the New H 
from interfering with the affairs of the Boston & Maine, and arose 
efforts by the New Haven to elect Boston & Maine directors to repres« 
per cent of the stock of the latter company held by the New Haven. 


Norrotk & WeEsTERN.—Annual Report—See article on anothe 
page of this issue entitled “Norfolk & Western Lease Under 


Discussion.” 


Equipment Trust Certificates—In its decision authorizing an 
issue of $12,000,000 of equipment trust certificates, which had be 
sold at 96.773 to a group of banking houses composed of Kean. 
Taylor & Co., Roosevelt & Son, 





and the National Bank of Com- 








tifying re 
1 the high 


8,704.5, 


7 ,664.08 


5,254.45 
4,882.08 


0,000.00 


0,091.96 


3,830.87 
1.000.0 


554.01 
).000.00 
),021.20 


041.78 


1 682.61 
| 305.12 





an 
been 
ean, 





March 29, 1924 


mer f New York, and the First National Corporation, Boston, 


the Interstate Commerce Commission said: “The sale was 
grran as a result of advertising for competitive bids. We 
comit the carrier and hope its example may be followed by 
othe! 

N Directors —A, J. County, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
yania, has been elected a director of the Norfolk & Western to 
suct John P. Green, deceased, a former representative of the 
Pennsylvania. Theodore W. Reath, general counsel of the Nor- 


folk & Western, has been elected a director, succeeding Childs 
Frick. resigned. 


s 


Pere MARQUETTE.—/ncome Account.—A condensed report of the 
operatious of the Pere Marquette for the year ended December 
31. 1923, shows a surplus of $5,202,810, an increase of $852,250 
over 1922. The income account follows: 

Increase 

or 
1923 1922 Decrease 
ictled SOME caccesncercudiende $45,965,737 $38,397,933 $7,567,804 
Oper i GONE ccccieonanneanans 34,871,097 28,911,265 5,959,832 
Net operating revenue ........... 11,094,640 9,486,669 1,607,971 
Nyn-operating income ........... 806,242 623,396 182,847 
FES 11,900,883 10,110,064 1,790,819 
Rn he ere reer eee 1,849,447 1,791,795 57,651 
Miscellaneous income charges ..... ; 1,714 3,298 —1,584 
Uncollectible railway revenues..... 13,604 12,796 898 
Hire of equipment—debit....... 1,625,249 1,010,407 614,842 
ee a ere ee 167,306 797,459 169,847 
lotal charges excluding interest. . 4,457,319 3,615,755 841,564 
Balance before deduction of interest 7,443,563 6,494,309 949,255 
ir Gh TE. on cone udihoes 0 'tese 1,664,974 1,612,852 52,122 
Interest on equipment notes.......... 485,881 526,310 —40,428 
Interest on bills payable, etc..... 89,898 4,587 85,311 
Total interest accruals ‘ 2,240,753 2,143,748 97,005 
PPT TTT TT TTT TTT TT 5,202,810 4,350,560 852.250 


SouTHERN.-—Equipment Trust Certificates—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for 
an issue of $6,600,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates 
which have been sold, subject to the commission’s approval, to 


Drexel & Co., at 97%. 


SULLIVAN CountTy.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized an issue of $357,000 of first mortgage 6 
per cent bonds, to be sold at not less than 97.5 and the proceeds 
to be used in retiring bonds maturing April 1, 1924. 


Totepo & WESTERN.—Acquisition—The Willys-Overland inter- 
ests, with the Wabash Railroad, have acquired the Toledo & West- 
ern Railroad and several hundred acres of valuable industrial 
sites in West Toledo, according to the Wall Street Journal. 


Joint interests have formed the Toledo & Western Railway, which will 
perate the Toledo & Western and direct the development of practically 300 
acres. The value of the railroad property and land taken over is estimated 
at $2,000,000. An additional $1,000,000 will be expended on modernizing 
the railroed and creating terminal facilities in West Toledo. Among the 
earliest improvements will be the construction of a supplementary line in 
West Toledo. J. E. Taussig, president of the Wabash, represented his road 
in the negotiations and completed the final agreement with President Willys. 








he Toledo & Western runs 81 miles from Toledo to Adrian, Mich., where 
it connects with the main line of the Wabash. John N. Willys is president 

f the new Toledo & Western Company; J. E. Taussig, executive vice 
president; J. H. Gerkens, treasurer; and A. B. Qualy, secretary. 

Union Pactric.—Equipment Trust Certificates—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
for an issue of $3,000,000 of 4%4 per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates which it is proposed to sell at an estimated price of 93.94 
or better, 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 
Last Last 


March 25 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
I NS ici tan bac cas 62.72 62.55 67.28 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Se TRU bc ucoctnseaesu canvas . 85.26 84.36 82.06 
Dividends Declared 
( land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis——Common, 1% per cent, 
quarterly; preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly; both payable April 19 to 
holders of record April 
_E! Paso & Southwestern.—$1.75, quarterly, payable April 2 to holders 
t record March 24. 
f . Mobile & Northern.—Preferred, $1.25, payable May 15 to holders 


t record May 1. 
__Kansas City Southern.—Preferred, 1 per cent. quarterly, payable April 
I5 t Iders of record March 31. 
. N Hee | Central—1% per cent, quarterly, payable May 1 to holders of 
ect April 1. 
; tfolk & Western.—Adjustment preferred, $1.00 quarterly, payable May 
19, to holders of record April 30. 

Re ling Company.—Common, 2 per cent, quarterly, payable May §8, to 
bol ef record April 15. 
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Railway Officers 


mI 











Executive 


William M. Neal, whose promotion to assistant to the vice- 
president of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Mont- 
real, Que., was announced in the Railway Age of March 22, was 
born on June 20, 1886, at 
Toronto, Ont., and was 
educated in the public 
schools of that city. He 
entered railway service 
on January 22, 1902, as 
a stenographer and 
clerk in various depart- 
ments of the Canadian 
Pacific at Toronto. On 
September 1, 1904, he 
was appointed secretary 
to the superintendent of 
transportation, Western 
lines, at Winnipeg, 
Man., and on March 1, 
1907, he was appointed 
secretary to the general 
superintendent of the 
Manitoba district, which 
position he held _ for 
about a year when he 
was appointed chief 
clerk to the superintendent of the Souris division at Souris, 
Man. On April 1, 1908, he was appointed assistant chief 
clerk in the general superintendent’s office at Winnipeg and 
subsequently served as chief clerk in the car service depart- 
ment, Western lines; car service agent of the Quebec district; 
acting superintendent of car service, Eastern lines; assistant 
superintendent of terminals at Montreal and superintendent 
of car service, Eastern lines, at Montreal. In October, 1917, 
Mr. Neal was appointed general secretary of the Canadian 
Railway War Board and on February 1, 1920, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent of the Quebec dis- 
trict of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal. On April 19, 1920, 
he was transferred to the Ontario district in the same capacity 
at Toronto, and in July, 1922, he was promoted to general 
superintendent of the Algoma district at North Bay, Ont., 
which position he held at the time of his recent promotion 
to assistant to the vice-president. 





W. M. Neal 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


M. L. Countryman, Jr., has been appointed general counsel 
of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


Trafic 


W. Elliott Johnson has been appointed general agent of the 
Green Bay & Western, with headquarters at Chicago. 


W. S. Duryee, E. F. Kluber and Earl Patterson have been 
appointed commercial agents for the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at New York. 


V. P. Wall has been appointed general agent of the Lehigh 
Valley, with headquarters at Los ator nad Cal., effective April 
1. M. K. Mix has been appointed to a similar position at 
Denver, Colo. 


R. H. Carmichael, whose promotion to assistant to the 
traffic manager of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Houston, Texas, was reported in the Railway Age of March 
15, was born on October 25, 1879, at Wellsburg, W. Va He 
entered railway service in January, 1905, in the traffic depart- 
ment of the Southern Pacific at Houston, Texas. He was 
later promoted to general agent at Monterey, Mex., and sub- 
sequently was promoted to division freight agent and assistant 
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general freight agent. Mr. Carmichael continued as assistant 


general freight agent, with headquarters at Houston, Texas, 


until his recent promotion to assistant to the trafic manager. 


W. H. Jones, 


assistant general freight and passenger agent 


of the Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Nebr., has been transferred to ( hicago. D. M. Davis, wre neral 
agent at Philad Iphia, zo has been promoted to assistant 
general freight and passenger agent, with headquarters at 


Mr. Jone S. R. O. Small, general agent 
it Indianapol Ind., has been transferred to Philadelphia, 
V. A. Hampton, general agent at Des 
been transferred to Indianapolis, succeeding 
F. Winkrantz, traveling agent with headquar 


Omaha, ucceeding 


ucceeding Mr. Davis 
Moines . 1a.. ha 
Mr. Small W 


ters at Indianapolis, Ind., has been promoted to general agent 
at De Moin ucceeding Mr. Hampton 
Operating 
A. W. Flanagan, whose promotion to uperintendent ol 


Southern Pacific, 


announced in the 


tele vraph ol the with headquarters at San 


l'rancisco, Cal., wa Kailwa lee ot February 


Y page 399 entered the 


service of the Southern 

Paciti und the Western ~ 
Union ‘lelegraph Com 2 
pany as a joint employes A j 
in 1899 and later became 


an operator apprentice 
In 1901 he wa 


a telew iph op 





ippointed 


al 





rato. ind 


ub equently erved a 


foreman of construction 
forces, which position he 
held until uly 1905, 
when he i ippomted 
district lneman \fite 
serving m th ipacity 
ior a hort whik he wa 
engaged construction 
work until the latter part 
of 1908 Mi Flanagan 


was then employed in 


A. W. Flanagan 


several branche ol the 
tel graph department and 


in 1914 hie Wa 


Pac ic, 


Southern 
1915, 


al pointed telephon mspector ol the 


which position he held, until his promotion in 


to general line supervisor. A year later he was promoted 
to general foreman and in July, 1922, he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent of telegraph, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal. which position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion 


O. A. Shields has been appointed transportation inspector 
Oklahoma Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
ke, with Arkansas City, Kans., 
R. F. Truscott, who has been transferred to the 
sion, with headquarters Newton, Kans. 


on the division of the 


headquarters at succeeding 


Middle divi 


Mechanical 
J. W. Lemon, maste: 


with headquarters 


Missouri Pacific, 
at Hoisington, Kans., has been promoted to 
Sedalia, Mo., 
promotion to assistant 
Little 


of February 9. 


mechanic on the 


superintendent of shops at succeeding J. P. 
mechanical superinten 


(Ark., was reported in 


Brown, whose 
dent, with headquarters at 


the Railway l 


Rock, 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


C. H. Campbell has been appointed assistant division engi 
neer of the division of the with 
Ind., lriem 


Logansport Pennsylvania, 


headquarters at Logansport, succeeding W. R. 


who has been transferred. 


Purchasing and Stores 


F. S. McClung, whose promotion to purchasing agent of the 
Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 16, entered railway 
service in October, 1908, as a storekeeper on the Illinois Cen- 
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tral at Louisville, Ky. He entered the service of the Xas 
& Pacific in 1910 in the stores department and in 1921, was 
promoted to storekeeper. Mr. McClung held this 


position until his recent promotion to purchasing agent 


Obituary 


E. ) A Gibson, superintendent ol the 
Island w Pacific, 
lowa, died in that city on 


general 


lowa division ©} the 
with headquarters at Des 


March 23 


(Chicago, Rock 


Moines, 


\tlantic Coast Line ith 
died on March 19 Mr 
on July 31, 185 nd 
Line for 37 \ cars 


John E. Shannon, auditor oi the 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. ( 
was born in Savannah, Ga., 
\tlanti 


Shannon 
had been in the service of the 


Mrs. Cora B. Williams, president of the 
\labama, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., died on 
23 at Atlanta after a long illness. Mrs. Williams succeeded 
her husband as president of the Georgia, Mlorida & Alabama 
in 1913 following his death. 


Coast 


Georgia, Flori i & 
Marcel 


Sanford Keeler, formerly superintendent of the [lint & 
Marquette Railroad, now the Pere Marquette, died re 
home in Saginaw, Mich., at the age of 86. He 
this years, having 
as a locomotive engineman. For 17 years, beginning in 1897 
Nathan Manutacturing 
retired under a 


Pere 
cently at his 
road tor 31 begun 


vas m the service ot 


he was employed by the Company 
New York. In 1914 he 


that company. 


pension given by 


E. B. Cushing, iormerly chief cngineer maintenance ot way 
of the Southern Pacific, Texas and Louisiana lines who retired 
in 1920, died at Houston, Tex., on February 17. Mr. Cushing 
was born on November 22, 1862, at Houston, and entered 
railway service in January, 1879, subsequently holding various 
department of the Southern 


positions in the engineering 


Pacific. In April, 1901, he was appointed engineer maintenance 
of way of the Southern Pacific lines in Texas and in Jun 
1904, he was promoted to general superintendent of the lines 
in Louisiana. Mr. Cushing was promoted to chief enginee! 


1917 


etirement in September, 1920 


inaintenance of way in and held this position until his 


Harry Wanamaker, district superintendent of motive power 
ot the New York Central, with headquarters at Albany, N. Y 
March 23 at Elkhart, I[nd., pneumonia whi 
on an Official trip for the 
Mr. Wana 
maker was born on 
\ugust 5, 1866, at Potts 
ville, Pa. He received a 
school 
and began railroad work 
on August 1, 1884, with 
the Philadelphia & Read 
ing as a machinist’s ap- 
prentice. He was 
moted to machinist in 
1888 and served in that 
capacity until 1896, when 
appointed gang 
foreman at Reading, Pa. 
He left the Philadelphia 
& Reading in March, 
1900, to become a fore- 
man in the erecting shops 
of the New York Central 
at West Albany, N. Y., 
where he remained until 
1905, when he was transferred to Depew, N. 
loreman. 


died on Irom le 


company. 


high education 


pro 


he was 





H. Wanamaker 


Y.. as ge ral 
On January 1, 1912, he was appointed superinten !ent 
of shops, with the same headquarters, and was transferr: | to 
West Albany on May 20, 1912. On July 1, 1920, he was 
promoted to district superintendent of motive power at All «ny, 
and on September 1, 1922, he was appointed assistant suy: rin- 
tendent of motive power. On December 10, 1923, Mr. W .na- 
maker was appointed district superintendent of motive po \¢t, 
with the same headquarters, the position he was holdin. at 
the time of his death. 



































